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IN AUGUST DAYS. 


Season of ripening fruits and rustling grain, 
Melodious August, with thy birds and bees, 
Bright lingering flowers, and chestnut-laden trees, 
Thou conjurest careless boyhood back again. 
Most pleasant ‘tis when all the woods are still, 
And but the blackbird hymns the Evening Star, 
Whose golden circlet gems the South afar, 
To let fond memory meditate her fill.— 
Oh youth-companions, whither are ye fled ? 
Here as of yore, both hipps and haws abound ; 
Lithe brambles craw] the wayside hedge around ; 
And peep “neath prickly leaves ripe berries red ; 
Hark, the free wind with beech-nuts strews the 
ground ;— 
Ye answer not,—with lost June’s Thither sped! 
—Edward Wilbur Mason. 


Original in Goor HOUSEKEEPING. 
PRIDE GOETH BEFORE A FALL. 


A Pleasant Story of Love and a Legacy. 


VER hear about my Aunt 
Susan 7” asked Jack Den- 
ver, looking up as he lay 
leaning onan elbow among 
the fallen leaves, his hat 
tilted over his eyes to keep 
out the sun. It was an 
autumn day, warm and 
comfortable, with a glori- 


ous sunlight, the 
bright colored foliage everywhere was a dream of 
beauty. 

«I never did,” I replied, from the perch on a rail 
fence, where I was lazily arranging an autumn bouquet. 
«TI wasn’t aware you had an Aunt Susan.” 

«JT haven't. She’s dead—died two years ago, out in 
California, and in her will she left me fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

«Jack! And you never told me,” I gasped, nearly fall- 
ing off the fence. 

“ No,” said Jack, drily, «I never did. In fact, there 
was a condition attached. I’m going to tell you to-day.” 

« Yes,” I said interestedly, with eyes wide open and 
unconsciously dropping the bouquet. 


er 
his hat-brim, then came and leaned near me on the 
fence 


of course, stepping on my cherished bouquet 
and completely crushing it as he came. He seemed in 
no hurry to begin, but stood looking thoughtfully across 
the field at the figure of a woman moving to and fro in 
the sunlight, apparently engaged in mopping the back 
porch, of her humble cottage. We had just had a 
war of words about that woman, and I felt that I de- 
tested her. 


“I am going to tell you to-day,” he began, deliber- 
ately, «+ because of what you have just said of the life 
of that woman yonder. Such a life as hers, you main- 
tain, is necessarily devoid of dignity, shorn of opportu- 
nity for development or culture—in fact, not life at all 
but merely a narrow existence cut up into periods of 
petty, distasteful housework, with few pleasant mem- 
ories of the past and but little of brightness in the 
anticipation. Now I suppose you, for instance, Madge, 
would never love a man well enough to live like that, if 
it were necessary, even for his sake ?” j 

“Not I,” was the hot reply. This was my hobby, and 
the fact that a kindly Fate had placed me shove such 
an unlovely necessity made me none the less fiery on be- 
half of those women doomed to cook and sweep and 
scour through all their days. 

« And yet to that woman’s husband (we'll assume that 
she has one), if you saw him following his plow, you 
would give a momentary thought concerning the dignity 
of labor, which you deny to the woman. " 


You are incon- 
sistent. 


Her work is assuredly as important as his, and 
is just as capable, as is all honest work, of being digni- 
tied by the doer. And then there is always the joy of 
achievement.” 

« After an hour's labor among her pots and pans, she 
achieves a pudding, perhaps,” I said, scornfully, «which 
her lord and master consumes as a smal] part of his 
noon-day meal, accepting it as a matter of course. 


A 
petty aim, indeed. To-morrow there 


tty is for her the 
stirring prospect of making another pudding; only it 
had better be different from the first, because people ex- 
pect variety. , it’s all wrong—it’s all wrong. 
let us argue over this old ground, Jack. 
your Aunt Susan and her legacy.” 


Don’t 
Go back to 


« There's something I've made up my mind to tell you 
first. I want to ask you if you'll marry me? I love 
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you, Madge. I've loved you dearly—just you alone— 
for years. Don’t answer me yet—only—you must have 
known it ?” 

The honest gray eyes looked into mine inquiringly. 
Jack had the handsomest eyes I ever saw. I felt that 
the situation would be more romantic if I could affect 
a shy surprise, but I knew he hated prevarication. 

* Why—why, yes, Jack,” I said weakly. 

*« Thank you. Please remember that I’ve proposed to 
-you, but that you’re not to give me your answer until 
you hear the rest of this tale of woe. My Aunt Susan 
was eccentric. At an early age she married a man 
much her senior, but with whom she was deeply in love. 
He was very wealthy and they kept up a large estab- 
lishment with a great number of servants. From the 
very first, Aunt Susan had trouble with the servants. 
She attempted to rule, but they discovered her total 
ignorance of household management, and a continual 
unpleasantness resulted. Finally, one night a number 
of them, including the cook, left without warning and 
nobody was there to prepare the next morning’s break- 
fast. In this emergency her husband called upon her, 
but she refused with some show of offended dignity, her 
real reason being that she had never prepared a single 
dish of any kind in her life, and did not know how. The 
particular impossibility required of her was, I believe, 
muffins—yes, actually muffins. They parted in anger, 
for the first time in their married life, and her husband 
went to the city breakfastless. On the way there the 
train was wrecked and he was instantly killed. It em- 
bittered my aunt’s life. She brooded over her own 
ignorance of household affairs as having been the cause 
of their unfortunate quarrel until she grew morbid on 
the subject. She lived to be sixty years old and every 
year she spent thousands in establishing chairs of house- 
hold science in colleges, and all that sort of thing. They 
tell me cooking-schools are strewn around there thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa. And to crown it all, she left to 
me—her only nephew—she left to me the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars to be paid to me on the day of my 
marriage, provided—are you listening, Madge?” 

« Certainly, certainly,” I said breathlessly, longing to 
shake him. 

«Provided I married a woman who had_ been 
thoroughly trained in the art of cooking and who 


agreed to perform the entire work of the household her- 


self without the assistance of one single servant, for a 
period of six months.” : 

«“ Outrageous,” I gasped. 

“You think so?” said Jack, looking soberly away 
across the fields. The note of disappointment in his 
tone angered me. 

«“ Most decidedly, I think so. Ihave never done any- 
thing of the sort in my life, and I should loathe it—it 
is my especial detestation—it’s utterly out of the ques- 
tion. My hands would look like nutmeg graters, like 
our Bridget’s, and I should always be so tired and cross 


and discouraged. And [ should never have any time 
for anything else, and housework is so petty and un- 
intellectual. And if any of our friends came to visit us, 
I should feel so mortified. And with all my money it’s 
perfectly ridiculous, anyhow. Let the old legacy go, 
Jack. I—that is—I—I have plenty for us both.” 

I blushed frightfully in saying that, but turned 
white as Jack answered me stiftly : 

“Thank you. I am sorry to learn that your long 
acquaintance with me has led you to think me a man 
who would enjoy living on his wife’s money. My income 
from my profession does not at this time warrant me in 
asking any lady to become my wife, and I therefore beg 
that you will consider my proposal of a moment ago with- 
drawn for the present. That is, since you decree that 
we are not to avail ourselves of my aunt’s legacy. I had 
hoped, Madge, that you might have cared enough for me 
to make this sacrifice beeause I asked you, even if there 
were no other consideration involved.” 

I did not reply—only sat and looked at the ground in 
speechless wrath, wishing that Jack’s detestable Aunt 
Susan had died in her early youth. To be proposed to 
by the one man you cared about and then to have the 
proposal hastily withdrawn before you had had a chance 
to answer it! Horrid!—to think that a woman could 
reach from her grave and spoil our dear little romance 
in such a sordid way! I felt an impulse to ery, so I 
jumped down from the fence with a wild idea of crossing 
the fields toward home alone. 

«“ The will didn’t make it compulsory that you select 
me as the favored person, at least,” I flashed angrily. 
“Go and marry Jane Curwin, the blacksmith’s daughter. 
She revels in housework, and can make cake with little 
red candies all over the frosting!” 

“Tam very fond of cake with red candies,” said Jack, 
gravely. “I shall cultivate her acquaintance.” 

And then—Oh lucky fate! I saw Johnson coming 
down the lane for me in the little pheton, and walked 
loftily off to meet it, leaving Jack to do as he liked. 
He walked off in the opposite direction, whistling. 

* * * * 

Both of my parents having died when I was very 
young, my home was made in summer with an aged 
aunt in Mendon and in the winter with the family of my 
uncle and guardian, Judge Webster, in a city several 
hundred miles distant. I had never before left Mendon 
so early in the season, but the next morning after that 
scene with Jack Denver I determined to go to my 
guardian’s at once. My face burned at the recollection. 
Offered to share my worldly goods with him, had I? 
and the conceited creature had hastened to take back 
his proposal in masterful fashion, as if quite certain 
that if he didn’t, [should accept it. How exasperatingly 
sure he had been! I vowed never to speak to him again. 
And of his Aunt Susan with her absurd legacy and her 
muffins and her eccentricities I thought with some bit- 
terness, as the cause of all my woes. 
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We drove rapidly past Jack’s law office, which was 
on the way to the station, but he must have seen me 
and guessed my destination, for at the last moment, be- 
fore the train started, a small boy ran up breathlessly 
with a package for Miss Nicholson. I opened it with 
some curiosity. It contained a bunch of violets with a 
note in Jack’s bold handwriting wrapped round the 
stems. It was of two lines : — 

“Good-by. Don’t think for one moment that I in- 
tend to give you up, little girl.” 

I laid the note tenderly away in my pocketbook, de- 
spising myself meantime for not tearing it to shreds. 
Arrived at my uncle’s, a surprise awaited me. My 
cousin Clare—she who had mourned with me countless 
times over the inevitable lot of so many women as house- 


hold drudges—was to be married soon to a poor young 
business man (I believe she referred to him as “ rising”) ; 
they were to live in a flat, she was to do all the work 
and she gloried in the prospect. Amazing! Did my 
uncle approve? O dear yes! Papa quite approved. He 
and mamma had begun life in a very modest way them- 
selves. And wouldn't I like to see her cooking-school 
dress? The cap and apron were so coquettish and the 
class was to be so interesting. I did not touch them, 
but eyed them with deep disfavor and am afraid I made 
fun of them. Thereupon Clare flung herself on the sofa 
sobbing and declared she hadn’t supposed it possible 
her own cousin could be so unsympathizing. Of course 
I began to apologize and to comfort her and to say that 
I would do anything she liked if she would only stop ery- 
ing. I hadn’t bargained, however, for the one particular 
thing she required, for didn’t she ask me to go with her 
and join that detestable cooking-class? Now a promise 
is a promise and I assented; then stole softly away and 
stood looking out of my window into the darkness and 
wished I were a man, that I might call myself names. 
If Jack Denver should ever by any chance learn of it— 
but that was too harrowing a thought! 

The first night in that class will never be forgotten ! 

« All pupils who have never started a fire in a coal 
range will please raise the hand,” said the Lady in Gray. 
I believe she had a name, but Clare and I always called 
her the Lady in Gray, because she invariably wore gray 
and had beautiful silvery hair. She had one of the 
most refined and beautiful faces I have ever seen, and 
in her snowy cap, sleeves and apron it was a delight to 
look upon her. 

The question startled me. Goodness! Were we to 
begin with anything so easy as fire-making? I had had 
a vague notion that the first lesson might be on the 
making of salads or dainty puddings. I raised my 
hand. Alas! I stood alone! 

“Miss Nicholson will kindly come forward to the 
stove and make a fire. The class will please criticise 
closely.” 

With despair in my heart and what was meant for 
a look of composure on my face, I took my place at the 


stove. Somebody had taken all the front covers off the 
stove, and the yawning chasm shocked my ideas of neat- 
ness. I took up the stove-lifter and gingerly replaced 
all but one cover as a beginning. My idea was to con- 
struct my fire through that orifice. 

« Correct ?” inquired the teacher's clear voice, 

“ Wrong,” chorused the class. 

I felt indignant. Were there cut and dried rules 
about such a trifle? But I removed the covers and laid 
in some crumpled wads of newspaper, followed by a great 
number of sticks of kindling, all placed lengthwise in a 
painfully compact manner. ‘They looked very neat. 

» “Wrong,” said the class. “No room for circulation 
of air. They should be criss-crossed.” 

With a flaming face I proceeded to “criss-cross ” the 
abominated kindlings. 

“ What next?” asked the Lady in Gray. 

“Coal?” T hazarded, doubtfully. 

“Not now,” she said kindly. “We will light the 
kindlings first. See that the drafts are all in order.” 

Horrors! The drafts! Where were they? I hada 
hazy remembrance of seeing Bridget operate something 
of the sort on the range at home, but how and where ? 
The whole class was looking at me. My head swam. 
I saw a projecting piece of iron near the bottom of the 
oven which looked as though it might be meant for 
something, and drew it out. It only brought one of the 
grates half-way out of the oven door, which was open. 
I learned afterward that it was a convenience for taking 
out pies. The teacher pityingly set me right, pointed 
out the location of the drafts and explained their use 
and then opened the door to the front grate that I might 
apply a match. The fire started with a gratifying roar 
and an assistant brought me a shovel, that I might put, 
on the coal. Then I fancied that the worst of my trials 
were over. 

“What next?” inquired the Lady in Gray. I looked 
around perplexedly. Wasn't that all? A very young- 
looking girl in the back row looked at me with laughter 
in her eyes and I longed to box her ears with my shovel, 
but decided upon reflection that it would hardly do. 

“ Brush off the top of the stove,” sang out the hate- 
ful chorus. 

I obediently whisked off the ashes. 

«“ Now, if you were in your own kitchen, Miss Nichol- 
son,” said the teacher, “and wished to make coffee or 
tea in a great hurry, would you use the water in this 
teakettle? You will observe that it is half full of slightly 
warm water.” 

Now I have always regarded this as a very mean and 
underhand question on the part of the Lady in Gray. 
Of course I fell into the trap. My appreciative mind 
at once grasped the economic possibilities of the 
situation. 

“T should use that and save time,” I said promptly. 

“You would be quite wrong,” she said, gently, and 
then followed a discourse on the merits of freshly boiled 
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water, under cover of which I retreated to my seat, 
marveling that I could ever have thought the details of 
Then 


followed a simple lesson on the boiling of potatoes, each 


housework required no particular intelligence. 


girl performing her share of the cooking on a small gas 
stove. ‘As I stood scrubbing diligently away at mine to 
prepare them for paring, a kindly faced girl opposite me 
whispered : 

« Pardon me, but you should use your vegetable brush. 
That large brush you have is a scrubbing brush, used 
for cleaning tables.” 

I thanked her and hastily exchanged brushes. Then, 
of course, I put the potatoes on to cook in cold water, 
but am happy to say that a half-dozen other girls, in- 
cluding Clare, made the same blunder, which drew 
down upon our heads a gentle lecture as to the necessity 
of preserving the starch by putting them on to cook in 
boiling water, and which made it necessary for us to 
begin all over again. 

On the way home I pondered much in deep self-abase- 
ment upon the fact that the few points over which I had 
so blundered were known even unto our maid Bridget, 
whom I had despised as a totally ignorant person. 

“Did you like it?” asked Clare. 

«TI did not,” I said; «but intend to learn to cook 
now or perish in the attempt!” 

To be brief, we worked away at it all winter. At first 
it was drudgery, gradually becoming more interesting 
as we advanced. Many pleasant acquaintanceships 
sprung up; a spirit of comradeship developed among 
the girls, and it was a pretty sight to see bevies of them 
in their snowy caps and aprons chatting and laughing 
together, or tasting dainty spoonfuls of each other's 
dishes. The food prepared in class by the pupils was 
by common consent distributed regularly among two or 
three poor families in the neighborhood, and—marvel 
of marvels !—they still lived and thrived. 

We mastered the mysteries of roasting meats, of boil- 
ing cereals and vegetables, and of making bread; we 
learned how to make savory soups and dainty croquettes 
and feathery omelets and fluffy fritters and appetizing 
sauces and quivering jellies and harmonious salads; we 
became skilled in making coffee, tea, chocolate and de- 
licious fruit punches; we grew to handle our weapons 
with confidence in making delicate cakes, pastry, pud- 


dings and ices. We had adopted as our class motto 


Emerson’s sentence: —*“ There is a right way to do 
everything, even if it is only to boil one egg.” 

We learned to look for the scientific reason for every- 
thing we did and—last but not least—we learned to 
wash the dishes after we had finished with only about 
half the amount of grumbling we had indulged at first 
with regard to this iron-clad rule of the Lady in Gray. 

Half a dozen times during the winter the Lady in 
Gray gave drawing-room talks at the homes of some of 
the girls, and we were all a little surprised to learn that 
she was a college-bred woman and that she could speak 


charmingly and well on other than culinary topics. But 
always through her talks to her girls there ran, like a 
thread, her deep, earnest appreciation of the dignity and 
beauty of woman’s position in the world as home-maker. 
I grew to think of her fancifully sometimes as a sort of 
sweet-faced gentle priestess whose especial mission was 
to emphasize that one idea. 

Meantime, not a single line had come from Jack 
during the whole winter. How I missed the long, 
friendly letters he had always written me before! I 
would not admit to myself that I longed to see him and 
be friends again, until one evening in class something 
brought him to my mind in the most ridiculous way. It 
was muffins! That happened to be the subject of the 
lesson, and as I stood at my table mixing mine, I caught 
a glimpse of myself in a mirror opposite—a trim figure in 
a white cap and apron, with very floury hands--and a 
big lump came up in my throat, as I thought how sweet 
it would be if that girl in the mirror were only in her 
own dear little home making muffins for Jack—darling 
old Jack! And then I looked around over the room 
and noted—as I often had before—how many of the 
girls wore significant diamonds on their left hands, and 
thought how much happiness they had to look forward 
to, while for me there was nothing—nothing ! 

And there and then I meanly envied even Clare, with 
her prospect of life in a flat and endless small econo- 
mies. And when I suddenly remembered how dull 
and common-place all other men were in comparison 
with Jack and that perhaps when I saw him again he 
would be married to somebody else, the lump in my 
throat kept getting worse, until I begged to be excused 
on plea of illness and went home and had a good ery 
all to myself. It was an hour later when Clare came, 
in, full of kindly wonderings that the room should have 
been so warm as to make me feel faint. There was to 
be a medal contest at the close of the term, she said, 
That would 
be in two weeks, and in the mean time each pupil was 


and all the girls were enthusiastic over it. 


to prepare and place on exhibition some dish of her own 
selection which she had learned to make during the 
term. And would I please not choose angel food cake, 
because that was what she was going to make herself? 
And wasn’t it delightful—she had had a letter from 
Paul and he was coming to the city that evening to see 
her and wanted to visit the cooking-school and bring an 
old college friend of his with him. And wouldn't I be 
such a dear as to take the college friend off their hands 
coming home, so she and Paul could have a nice chat 
It wasn’t far and we could walk. 
and we parted. 


alone ? I promised, 


The night of the exhibition came. My “sample” to 
Into that had 
been put my best thought and effort, and I had garnished 
it in a way peculiarly my own. And wonder of wonders! 
I had won the medal! I felt quite elated as the girls 
crowded around, laughing and chatting and congratu- 


use the class phraseology, was a salad. 
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lating me,—so much so that I forgot all about Clare and 
her expected guests, until some one handed me a little 
note from her saying that she had gone on with Paul 
and wouldn’t I please hurry, as his friend was waiting 
for me in the front corridor! 

* Paul’s coming has turned her brain,” I said to my- 
self with convieton. “Does the child imagine I am 
going to walk home with a total stranger, and without 
an introduction ? 

But I hurriedly donned my hat and coat, resolved to 
have a good look at him as I passed out and see what 
manner of creature he was. He was standing with his 
back toward me and did not see me at first,—a big tall 
fellow in a long overcoat. Then he turned. 

Madge!” 

“Jack! It isn’t—is it you?” 

He did not take his eyes from my face as he stood 
fumbling in his pocket for something. It was a little 
diamond ring. 

“ Will you wear it now, little girl?” he said. 

The long corridor was empty and dimly lit. He put 
his arm around me and bent down until his cheek 
touched mine, waiting for the answer. I put one arm 
softly around his neck, that I might murmur in his ear, 
«Yes, Jack!” 


—A ilee n Morrison. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


MY JEWELS. 


I cannot keep my diamonds 
So fast they come and go; 
Gleaming from frosted pendants now, 
Then fretting all the snow 
Formed by the wondrous alchemy 
Where heaven and earth combine 
With the rich and generous sunlight 
To make their treasures mine. 


I do not own my jewels, 
Therefore I may not weep, 
If, to find some love-dyed ruby lost, 
My vision must o’ersweep 
The starry arch, where lone Night dons 
Her rare and beauteous gems, 
Surpassing in their loveliness 
Earth’s proudest diadems. 


And not alone through sapphire realms 
Mid thrones and crowns they glow— 
On emerald blade, on carmine rose, 
On opal seas below— 
My jewels glimmer everywhere, 
The soft tints to them given 
Reflecting in each trembling ray 
The purer light of Heaven. 


But my dearest, choicest diamonds 
Are set in hearts I love— 

And that love me—great Koh-i-noors, 
Wrought by fond Hands above. 

And though through drops of sorrow here, 
Their worth I dimly see, 

The Sun of righteousness, I know, 


Will keep them all for me. 
—W. D. V. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


A Series of Twelve Papers 
By RUTH HALL. 


Cuaprer 


“It may be glorious to write 

Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 

High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century :— 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word which now and then 

Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men.’—James Russell Lowell. 


ITERATURE is the favor- 
ite pursuit of the impe- 
cunious. It requires no 

capital, and they imagine, 

until they have learned 
to the contrary, that it 
ealls for no preliminary 
training. Copious direc- 
tions have been published 
for their benefit, most of 


them impractical and of 
no assistance. The assertion that one must not send 
off rolled manuscript, or that written on both sides the 
sheet, is worn threadbare, while matters more important 
are left untouched. 
One of these is how little that oft-repeated remark 
means: “Magazine editors cannot afford to neglect 
any articles sent them. They are ever on the alert for 


fresh genius.” The inexperienced aspirant for literary 
honors is likely to translate this sentence literally, and 
make a great mistake. Genius here means a gift above 
and beyond that of the leading writers of the day, 
those of attested popularity and assured merit from 
whom work enough to fill the magazine is already 
ordered. There is another view of the fresh genius as- 
sertion that is more applicable to the beginner. You 
may have an opportunity to study some interesting 
phase of foreign or domestic life that has not been 
exploited in print. If so, its acceptance is nearly certain. 
When one considers the fiction of new authors who 
have been popular of late, it will be seen that it has 
been almost altogether that of a primitive people not 
widely understood. Or it was something otherwise 
unique in its local coloring, and an experience of which 
the most of us knew little, as the stories of newspaper 
office life that raged a while ago. Good studies, partic- 
ularly those of a psychical nature, are just at present 
salable. I speak only of stories, it will be observed, but 
this is for ample cause. No one who has not won a 
name, perhaps outside the literary field, but, at any rate 
a name, can enter our current literature with an essay, 


or other serious prose paper. 
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As we are looking at this matter from the standpoint 
purely of a breadwinner, we will leave glory altogether 
out of the question, and consider it entirely from 
a financial vantage ground. Discovering new lines to 
proceed upon is often the path to monetary success, here 
as well as elsewhere. I have in mind a shrewd woman, 
without a single spark of the divine afflatus, who has 
long supported herself with her pen. She keeps her 
eyes and ears open, and toils diligently upon the timely 
topics her physical senses present to her. She has a 
mechanical sort of gift for jingling and the seasonable 
matter thus collected is turned either into rhymes or 
brief sketches. She has not at all a lively imagination, 
but she has trained herself to note just what would 
take in the events happening about her. Her facetious 
verses upon the tariff question, or woman's suffrage, 
will creep into our humorous publications where better 
work upon subjects of less general interest will be 
rejected. Another important element in her progress is 
that she makes herself intimately acquainted with the 
requirements and peculiarities of tke places where her 
“stuff” is offered. A celebrated New York critic, in 
a private conversation with a young writer, said: “ Re- 
member that no matter how fine the quality of your 
matter, it will not be accepted where it is unsuitable. 
Tiffany's goods are not wanted in Washington Market, 
nor the reverse.” Every publication has its little list of 
preferences and detestations. 

Several years ago I heard a budding writer remark 
that she had sold a song at “a neat figure.” This 
was astonishing news to one who was aware that songs, 
of all things, call for a good deal more than poetry or 
music to gain a hearing. When she added that her 
production was a lullaby, my surprise was heightened- 
Later, however, she gave me the key to the mystery: 
“It was a Baby Cleveland lullaby,” said she. 
keenness again. 


Sheer 
She had seized the opportunity, when 
the President’s second daughter was*born, to get out 
her song. It was the first of its kind, which insured a 
sale, not at all on account of its intrinsic, but of its 
mercantile, value. 

There are hosts of these bright folk who can do fair 
writing to order. One of them, when in prosperous 
cireumstances, wrote “poems of occasion” for the set 
in which she moved, and also entertainments in rhyme, 
working in local hits. After the loss of her fortune she 
went into the same business for pay. The little rhyming 
plays she gets up have generally a strong local coloring, 
and adapt themselves to the ability of those who are to 
take the parts. One simple operetta was widely bor- 
rowed for church affairs, even going into Canada. 
Finally she had it copyrighted, and its travels now 
mean a royalty to her. She likewise undertakes the 
construction of monologues and adaptations for draw- 
ing:room or platform entertainers. are 
novel and amusing, these, alone, bring her in a hand- 
some amount yearly. 


As her ideas 


There are more poets than prose—writers 0 :e can’t tell 
why. Good serious verse is the 


articles. 


unsalable of 
Neither are there many avenues open for 
children’s stories. The noted writers nowadays block 
the path to the few juvenile publications. There is 
room in the family story-papers for striking. original 
novelettes of clever plot and sensational incidents. Well 
written, practical household matter is sure to be dis- 
posed of somewhere. 


most 


This is, above everything else, the 
day of specialties. If you would write your way to 
fortune, have your own specialty. Study to be an 
authority on something, if it is only on baby clothes. 
A woman once made her mark in the peculiar direc- 
tion of description—aceurate and clear—of home dress- 
making and current styles. It may be remembered that 
two of our best-known cookbook compilers began as 
novelists. It was not, let it be added, until they launched 
into the subject of their real interest that either one 
might be called a success. 

There is a consideration to be placed very near to the 
prime importance of having something to say, as well 
as understanding how to say it. 
having friends at court. 


This consideration is 
The New York critic whom I 
have quoted before, and whose opinion has weight as 
coming from the most celebrated of this country’s 
journalists, once said to some one whose writings he 
had been praising : 

«You never will achieve anything while you live up 
in the country, and stick manuscripts into envelopes 
and send them oft. What you want is to mix in the 
world and get acquainted. You want a backer.” 

This position of backer is perfectly understood and 
valued in the world of letters. Great writers are prone 
to assure young ones—for their own peace of mind they 
must make the assurance—that introductions do no good. 
Now this is the sensible view of the situation: We 
are all influenced by the opinion of others. If a writer 
of reputation draws attention to matter, it would be a 
strangely obstinate publisher with whom this intro- 
duction went for nothing. We know well, if two pieces 
of work of equal merit were submitted to us, one by a 
stranger and the other by a friend, or the friend of a 
friend, which we would regard with a favorable prej- 
udice and be more likely to purchase. 

No self-respecting person wishes largess given to her 
as charity. She will not desire to persecute her patrons 
with unpublishable stuff. 
stand that, by making 


But she may as well under- 
acquaintances among other 
workers in the same lines, she is advertising herself and 
her capabilities, and putting herself in the way of com- 
missions and of reliance upon her. If you know and 
are known among literary people, they certainly are the 
more apt to suggest that you write up this or that, or 
to think of you if some new openings present themselves. 

Hlas the meaning been made plain enough? You don’t 
wait to—or, if you do, you defeat your own ends—be 
like a very lovely woman who pushed business interests 
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so far that, on her second social meeting with one 
magazine editor, she asked him to look at an article, 
and, during her first formal call upon another, requested 
space to contribute a department monthly. Those 
vultures, who are ever on the alert for a chance to swoop 


down on a “story” and carry it off to work up, are the 
bane of a publisher’s private life. One need not be 
grasping, nor officious, although on the spot, and with 
efficiency well understood. 

If the writer can draw at all, she will find illustrations 
are another powerful assistant. An author on one 
oceasion submitted a set of Valentine verses to a child's 
magazjne and had them speedily returned. During the 
following twelve months she made a head-piece for 
them and sent them to the same editor for the next 
February. They were then accepted. An article always 
catches the eye, in print, by reason of its pictures, and 
it does the same thing in manuscript. 

Ideas alone are disposable. A newspaper, for instance? 
will purchase a suggestion if thought worth using, as to 
a point of interest to be brought out. Large advertisers 
sometimes will buy striking schemes in the same 
jnanner. 

Couplets and quatrains, what are called buffers, 
anecdotes of celebrated people, or jokes, all are market> 
able commodities. 

She who would enter upon a literary career must be 
prepared for a series of surprises and disappointments. 
Doors will suddenly close in her expectant face which 
have always hitherto flung wide open at her knock- 
She will find herself supplanted, or superseded, by that 
amazing system of coincidence that perpetually sets 
several minds upon the same thought. She must count, 
too, on beginners’ luck, and its non-continuance. 

We have all heard of, or, perhaps, seen, the calm 
fashion in which eard-players who are taking part in 
their first game, win, by sheer force of trumps, over all 
the wisdom of experts. There is a likeness to this in 
writing. Again and again I have marked instances 
where the first attempts were published in periodicals 
that never afterward vouchsafed notice to far better 
work. The young writer is to be pardoned—and 


pitied—who reckons on these marks of favor. Her day 


of disillusion surely comes. In the stern course of events 
it must come. If she has anything in her brain worth 
the saying, she will not remain discouraged. She will 
fare resolutely forward, doing whatever honest labor 
comes to her hand, scorning what is dishonest, dishonor- 
able and beneath her womanliness. And so she will win 
reward. 


An old lady was telling her grandchildren about some 
trouble in Scotland, in the course of which the chief of 
her clan was beheaded. «It was nae great thing of a 


head, to be sure,” said the good old lady, «but it was a 


sad loss to him.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SUMMER RAINS. 


The mountain streams are silent, 
Or whisper faint and low, 
The earth is grateful to the dews 
For moisture which the clouds refuse. 
Blow, west wind, blow! 
And fall, O gentle rain! 
Awake the music of the bowers, 
Unfold the beauty of the flowers: 
The cornfields long to hear thy voice, 
And woods and orchards will rejoice 
To see thee, gentle rain. 
—A. W. Wilson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN PARIS. © 
As Experienced by an American Woman. 


O THE inexperienced 
American, housekeeping 
in Paris presents more 
difficulties than would 
appear to a superficial 
observer. The usages 
with regard to servants 
and houses are very dif- 
ferent from our own, and 
have to be carefully 


studied. 

We rented in the old nobility quarter, an appartement 
belonging to a Count who had his chateau in one of the 
provincial cities of France. Paintings of his ancestors 
hung on the walls of the sa/on and seemed to regard us 
with conflicting emotions. One jolly looking abbe of 
long ago sanctioned with his jovial smile any hilarity in 
which we might indulge; while on the other side of the 
fire-place a haughty cardinal, with searching eyes 
and thin crafty lips, seemed to gaze contemptuously 
at the heretics. Several aristocratic gentlemen, clad in 
armor and wearing their hair in long curls, or, of a 
later period, with powdered locks, looked calmly 
unconscious of our presence. 

The furniture was mostly old and valuable, and, alas 
for us! in the dining-room were Louis XV chairs. I 
say, alas, because they had ou‘ lived their usefulness 
and being very rickety were decidedly unsafe. So we 
tied white bows on those absolutely dangerous to life 
and limb, and red bows on those that were safe for light 
weights ouly. Once an absent-minded friend sat on a 
dangerous chair and well-nigh wrecked it. 

One thing we especially noted :—that while the salon 
Was very ornate and full of knick-knacks, the bedrooms 
were bare and cheerless. Ordinary four-legged tables 
served as wash-stands; the monotony, but not the 
ugliness, of the walls was here and there relieved by 
stiff photographs of the Comte de Paris and other 


worthies. Taxing our American ingenuity, we soon 
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August 


had our bedrooms brightened with plentiful draperies 
of yellow cheesecloth; thereby bringing a semblance of 
sunshine into rooms which for months were sunless. 
The salon had a full set of arm-chairs covered with 
silk embroidery done in cross-stitch. We fondly 
imagined that the gorgeously wrought wreaths of lilies 
and roses were the work of Madame la Comtesse in her 
sarlier days; though she must have been a marvelously 
industrious lady to have done them all without any 
assistance. 

The first morning, as we had yet no servant, the 
concierge served our coffee and rolls. When I essayed 
to wash the cups, I seized upon the most inviting thing 
I could find as dishpan. I afterward discovered that 
it was a new ash-pan; and that the proper thing for 
dish-washing was a wooden tub, which I had supposed 
was for garbage. 

Our first femme de menage was named Clemence; but 
she soon earned the soubriquet of, “la femme qui parle”; tor 
ifever a woman talked she did. She greeted the appear- 
ance of any member of the family with a flow of French 
very distracting to our unaccustomed ears, and talked 
to herself when no one else was at hand. Happily she 
had been taken for only a week's trial; and it was a 
trial indeed; for during that time, she managed to drive 
us nearly distracted by her incessant babbling and a 
very marked aversion to work. She usually made up 
the beds about four o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
rest of the work dragged proportionately. She was 
replaced by a stout, deep-voiced Alsatian, Emilie by name, 
the very soul of faithfulness and kindly wit. In Paris 
it is the custom for the cooks to do the marketing, and 
at the end of each day to present the bill of expenses to 
the mistress. To us this seemed very improper, and we 
began by doing the marketing ourselves; but soon 
discovered that the butchers were giving us their poorest 
cuts at their finest prices. Accordingly, we yielded to 
the custom of the country, deciding that the cook 
would cheat us less than the tradesmen. French cooks 
are famous economists, and Emilie was no exception. 
Not only did she zealously beat down the dealers, and 
utilize every serap of food, but she was with difficulty 
prevailed upon to provide enough to satisfy our appetites. 
Her French ideas were outraged by our voraciousness, 
particularly as to meat, which in France is considered 
somewhat of luxury. 

We found the price of meat appallingly high, any 
good cut of beef costing not less than thirty-eight cents 
a pound, and other meats in proportion. This, of course, 
greatly increases the expense of living; though vegetables 
fruit, and eggs are cheap. Chestnuts are largely used as 
an article of food, and form the basis for many a dainty 
dish. They are often mixed with the stuffing for fowl; 
stewed in milk, they are eaten as a vegetable; but last 
and most delicious, is a dessert made by rubbing the 
boiled chestnuts to a paste, and lightly mixing them 
with sweetened whipped-cream. 


Kven if the employer drinks no wine, it must be 
provided for the servants. This makes quite an item in 
French housekeeping, if the servant happens to be a 
thirsty soul. 

One week I did the marketing, accompanied by 
Emilie to warn me when prices were too high. The 
great market was delightful to behéld, with its rows 
and rows of little stalls containing every sort of food. 
Ilere were vociferous women, angry at the passers-by 
who did not buy their wares, and recommending their 
vegetables or fish in such a foreible manner that one 
could easily imagine them becoming, like the fishwomen 
of 1793, revolutionary furies. The neat fruit. stalls, 
with a bunch or two of gay flowers by way of ornament, 
were only samples of that taste in arrangement which 
renders nearly every shop window in Paris a pleasure 
to the eye. Near the market was one of the small shops 
where they sell bouillon, and vegetables, such as beans, 
beets and spinach, already cooked. These shops are a 
great convenience to the poor, who often cannot afford 
fire on account of the high price of the fuel. Hence we 
usually bought our beets, and the truly delicious 
spinach, which, boiled to a puree, we carried home in a 
brown paper parcel. There were always numerous old 
women trundling hand-carts through the streets, with 
apples, oranges, flowers or fish. The orange and flower 
carts afforded a beautiful hit of color during the gray 
winter days. One of these hand-carts dropped a kettle- 
ful of hot spinach one morning, greatly-to the terror of 
the horses that had to pass over it, and the joy of the 
small boys. 

Many were the housekeeping scrapes we got into; and 
it would be a lengthy tale to relate, for instance, how 
the first chimney-cleaner did not clean the chimney; 
how we sent the second to the laidlord to be paid; 
how the landlord sent him back to us; how we wouldn't 
pay him; and how finally, when his wife called and 
made many remarks of an unpleasant nature, we did 
pay her under protest, while our baby capped the 
climax by kissing her hand to the departing creditor. 
Or how at Christmas we gave a present to the wrong 
postman, when he demanded it, and when the right 


one presented himself did not give as much as he 


deserved. 

Indeed the number of presents that had to be given 
between Christmas and New Year’s day was something 
alarming. There were two postmen, a boy who brought 
the daily paper, the concierge, the grocery-man, several 
others whom [ cannot recall, and last and worst, what 
might be called the “gutter-snipes.” These are the 
men who stand in the gutters and sweep forward the 
water with which they are flushed. Two of these 
officials suddenly appeared in the kitchen as the prep- 
arations for a birthday party were in progress; and 
it was long before we could understand who these 
ruffians were, and what they wanted. Vainly did we tell 
them that we were very busy, for they would not move 
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weeks of our housekeeping a frequent ring at the door 
announced a good sister of charity who had come for 
alms. Emilie took a sinful pleasure in informing them 
that we were all Protestants, which caused them to 
retreat in horror. 

In Paris the semme de menage would as soon think of 
doing the family dress making as of washing clothes, 
or baking bread or cake. Bakers’ bread is universally 
used: and it is funny to see the street-boys belaboring 
each other with the long sticks of bread they are taking 
home. As for washing clothes, there are absolutely 
no drying facilities, and much of the laundry work is 
done outside of the city, even as far as Sevres. Ifa 
little flour is wanted for making a pie, one goes to the 
bakery, where it is sold, by the pound, from a drawer 
under the counter. At the bakery they will roast fowl 
or joints of meat, the only payment being a tip of 
twenty centimes (four cents) to the boy who puts them 
in and takes them out of the oven. On my way home 
from church I used to meet many a hot roast being 
hurried through the streets for some one’s Sunday dinner. 

It is very rare, almost unknown, to have a serious 
fire in Paris. The fire engines are very prompt, and 
sometimes, as they clattered by, and we, American-like, 
ran tosee what was on fire,our young French compagnon 
would quietly remark, “ Probably some gentleman has 
lit his cigar.” 

Altogether we found it a novel experience, and if we 
had some unpleasant adventures, at least we learned 
more of French customs than would have been possible 
in any other way. 

—Lucia L. Marvin. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE TRUANT CLOUD. 


A tiny wee bit of a cloud one night 
Stole out from its drowsy nest, 

Deep in the lair of the winds that sleep 
Far down in the purple west; 

And as it peacefully sailed along, 

Its heart was light and free, 

And it felt as proud as the largest cloud 
That sails on the silent sea. 


It sped ’cross the waters of starlight land, 
Far out on the shades of night, 

Hovering over the earth below, 

A night bird with wings of white; 

Until it spied in the offing far 

The moon-ship’s silver sails, 

Where the waves of night are of purest white 
And shimmering starlight pales. 


This tiny wee bit of a mountain’s veil 
Was vain, as it said in glee, 
** Now will I humble this radiant one— 
It shall look on none but me!” 
And drifting across the moon’s pale face, 
A moment rested there; 
For the breath of day blew it far away 
In the depths of the boundless air. 
—W. Tyler Olcott. 


Original in ome HOUSEKEEPING. 
ABOUT TOAST. 


S LONG as there is stale bread, there 
will be toast in the economical and 
practical household, although a good 
deal of toast that is served hardly 
deserves that name, or any name at 
all. It is a simple enough dish and 


yet many do not know how, or at 
least do not prepare it properly. Good toast can be 
made from comparatively fresh bread, even a day old, 
as wellas from stale bread. 
Dry Toast. 

When made from stale bread, the slices should be cut 
thin and of even thickness throughout, with the crusts 
trimmed off. The covers, of cowse, should Le removed 
from the stove, showing a bright, hot fire, over which 
one side of the bread should be held for a few seconds, 
and then the other side for a like period, after which 
the first side should be turned to the coals again and 
toasted to a rich brown, immediately followed by the 
similar toasting of the other side. Care should be taken 
not to brown the toast so as that it scorches, and in case 
there should be any burnt spot, this should be scraped 
off immediately. The toast is to be buttered generously 
and served at once in a hot dish, kept well covered with 
a napkin. 

Dry toast like this cut in tiny squares and served 
with afternoon tea is quite a fad in some places. 

Milk Toast. 

The toast is prepared as above described, and placed 
in a deep dish in layers, over which is poured boiling 
milk to which has previously been added salt and a fair 
sized piece of butter. There should be just enough 
milk to a little more than cover the toast, which should 
be kept well covered. Some people prefer a thick milk 
sauce, in which case a little flour may be added to the 
boiling milk and then the liquid poured over the toast. 
This should be served at once. 


Dipped Toast 

The toast should be prepared as in the first recipe, 
and either dipped in boiling milk salted to taste, or in 
boiling water also salted; removed and buttered, and 
well covered until served. 

Soft Toast. 

When the bread is only a day old or less the slices 
should be cut at least half an inch thick and should 
he browned a little less quickly by frequent turning, so 
that the outside may be toasted and the inner part be 
soft and well warmed; then buttered and kept well 
covered. This also makes good Cipped toast. 

Tongue on Toast. 

Chop cold tongue very fine, and mix it with cream 
and beaten yolk of egg, and let it simmer on the back 
of the stove. Prepare the dipped toast (in hot salted 
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water), place it on a warm dish and spread each slice 


with the hot meat. It should be served at once. 


Ham Toast. 

Cold boiled nam should be chopped fine and placed 
in a buttered frying pan to heat. Enough water should 
be added to make it spread easily. 
ful of this mixture add a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
and a little pepper. The bread for this toast should be 
cut thick, toasted and dipped in hot salt water, buttered 
It should then be spread 


To each small cup- 


and placed on a hot dish. 
with the warm meat and placed in the oven for ten 


minutes before serving. 


Toast Water or Tea. 

Pour boiling hot water upon dry toast and let it stand 
for a few minutes, well covered. Then pour the water 
off the bread, strain and serve hot. 


Emma Lov ise Hauck. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


HAMMER TAP DINNERS. 


As Prepared and Served by a Carpenter’s Wife. 


. HE HOW in regard to dinners is fre- 


quently presented to income and 


salary, but seldom to wages; yet 


while the former are mildly anxious 


about the subject the latter wrestles 
constantly with the problem. Wage-food interpreters 
are scarce, but a very good one has been found in a 
carpenter's wife of originality and taste. 

food than 


she says, “and the preparation of the 


*Habit demands a greater variety of 
health requires,” 
surplus robs the house-mother of strength and nerve 
force, that might add to her own and her family’s com- 
fort in other ways—I mean the house-mother who does 
her own work. What suits one condition in life will 
not, however, suit another. Each one must think out the 
problem for herself; there is no other way, for things at 
one woman's command are not at another’s, and the 
temperaments to be dealt with by one will not be met 
with by another. 

Plain people must 


“My way? It is so very simple. 


live plainly, as we have accustomed ourselves to do. 
Health we have, and happiness, I am glad to say.” 

As it was nearing the evening dinner hour, the writ- 
er’s questions were hurriedly put, but the carpenter's 
wife was in no way disconcerted, and kindly insisted. 

“Stay and dine with us and you will see how three 
poor people have to live. I shall be glad to have you. 
Besides you say idea-getting is your business. I have a 
few that I call + Hammer Taps,; we may be able to form 
some sort of an ‘exchange’. Let me take your hat and 
umbrella.” 

The invitation was as sincere as it was unconven- 
tional. 

Presently a child entered, flushed with play. 


“This is my little Paulina. Now, daughter, get rid 
of some of those tangles and then set the table for 
mamma.” 

The the 
moved a large screen, revealing a round dining table, 
the the 
After furnishing the visitor with a magazine, she re- 
tired to the kitchen. 

It was a delight, while pretending to read. to wateh 
the little After the white cloth 


was spread to her satisfaction she added an embroidered 


mother passed into “middle-room” and 


which she wheeled to center of apartment. 


maiden at her work. 
center piece and placed thereon a quaint blue jug cor 
taining three Marcehal Niel roses, which she took fro: 
the mantel. 

Just then aman in blue jeans passed the window to 
the rear of the house, where he entered with a cheery 
to his wife. The little miss flew with her we! 


greeting 


come and a elimpse Was caught of the carpente 
through the bamboo curtain that swayed its iy 
strands where the child passed through them. 
At the dinner—served some twenty minutes later 
the wife in her calico gown, elegant as a princess 
silk; the husband in a neat business suit, manly a 
self-possessed; the daughter with a clean apr 


her school dress, formed a group that would ha 


graced any home. 

The dishes, of delicate pattern, were of Persian ¢ 
ite with one or two exceptions. There were son 
preces of china in a corner closet: evidently the visit. 
Was being treated to the everyday table equipment 
spotless and shining, from the flint tumblers and water 
bottle devoid of ornament to the plain spoons of so 
silver and the knives and forks of plated ware. 

The head of the family helped us to a delicious st 
Our empty dishes were passed from hand to hand to 
my small hostess who placed them on the under shy 
of a table at her elbow. 

After this the man handed us quaint fruit saucers 
containing ripe tomatoes smothered in mayonnaise aid 
resting on a bed of lettuce, the maiden reached 
plate of thinly sliced bread delicately buttered ani 
boat of pickled beets, while the matron poured 
cottee, clear and fragrant as ever was brewed. 

After this course the dishes were removed as bet 
and dessert served. This, with its accompanying cl 
proved to be on top of the little table under a nap! 
and it was simply blanc mange and fruit biscuit. Each 
snowy mound in its lake of whipped cream was topped 
with a bit of jelly. 


Satisfying to appetite and eye, quietly served, in this 


simple dinner was found an ideal; a medium between 
overabundance and ceremony, and scantiness with 
civility or propriety; the dinner needed in many a 
working man’s home; a dinner many a limited income 
outside may welcome. 

Upon giving the «bill of fare” chosen at random from 


slips hanging over her kitchen table the hostess said: 
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“You notice that boiled dishes are in the majority. 
Not only are we especially fond of them, but I can put 
my dinner over the fire, turn the blaze low and leave it 
to simmer without further attention; then, too, smaller 
‘uts of meat can be used. I own one of those kettles 
with a steamer attachment, so that I can cook a pot 
roast, two kinds of vegetables, and a pudding, all over 
me burner. Cookbooks are of little use to small fam- 
ies, and the minute directions of cooking teachers, 
who require endless ingredients, are beyond my pa- 
ience; so [ season to suit our taste and cook in the 
aunner best adapted to our mode of life. At each 
inner I provide some one of my husband's favorite 
lishes, and for my daughter something of which she 
uy eat heartily. My table expenses are not heavy, I 
ssure you, but each home is a separate problem, so 
tigures have little value.” 
But about the flowers?” was asked. 
~ QO,” she laughed, +a woman who has never learned 
use a needle covets embroidery and lace work, as | 
vet a dainty blossom. [supply her with faney work 
d she pays me in flowers.” 
As the items and recipes which this sensible woman 
nished are for small families, they have a double 
SUNDAY. 
Hamburger stew ; cauliflower with ege sauce; graham 


orange cake ; strawberries; coffee. 


MONDAY. 
Chicken pot-pie; boiled rice; lettuce salad; wheat 
ead; cake ; baked apples with cream; kofeko. 
PUESDAY. 
Baked beans: brown bread; tomato salad; wafers; 


» pudding; chocolate. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Baked potatoes; chicken salad; brown and white 


ad: seed cookies : custard ; cottee. 


PHURSDAY. 
Pot roast with dumplings; hot slaw; wheat bread ; 
alers; banana and orange compote ; kofeko. 
FRIDAY. 
Hash; baked macaroni; milk toast; tapioca pud- 
ug; waters ; chocolate. 
SATURDAY. 

Roast veal; browned potatoes; peas; graham bread ; 

ilers; marmalade ; coffee. 
Hammer Tap Stew. 

(me and one half pounds Hamburger steak: one 
sinall onion; some potatoes. Place a piece of butter in 
‘trying pan; put in the onion and steak; keep moving 

util the whole is richly browned; season; put in a 
slice of pickled pork; pour over the whole the amount 
t cold water desired ; let come to a boil, then put where 

can gently simmer for two hours; twenty minutes 
before serving put in the sliced potatoes. When done 


turn into a tureen over squares of fried bread. 


Hammer Tap Pot Roast. 


Three pounds shoulder piece; dumplings; potatoes. 
Brown the meat in hot butter, then pour over it enough 
cold water to keep from burning; simmer two hours. 
When the water boils away, salt and pepper the meat 
aud let fry a moment in its own fat; add a little water ; 
let boil down and fry at least three times. The last 
time, which should be thirty minutes before serving, 
put in the potatoes with enough cold water to cover 
them; add more salt. Make the dumplings immedi- 
ately, drop them in and do not lift the cover until the 
half hour is up. Take out the stew, thicken the broth 
and pour it over the meat. 

Hammer Tap Dumplings. 

Two eggs; one-half cup milk; a pinch of salt; one 
teaspoonful baking powder ; flour. 

Beat the eggs and milk thoroughly, add enough flour 
to make a batter as stiff as can be stirred and drop the 
mixture aspoonful at a time into the pot. 

Hammer Tap Hash. 

Chop meat and potatoes as usual; stir tablespoonful 
of flour to a smooth paste; thin with a cup of cold 
water; put a piece of butter the size of a hickory nut 
into a hot skillet; brown it; add the thickening ; season 
with salt and pepper and put in the chopped ingredi- 
ents: stir until it is thoroughly heated. 

—Eleanor Drew, 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


RANDOM EXTRACTS. 


From a Housekeeper’s Notebook. 


1. 
TOCKINGS air much bet- 


ter if turned wrong side 


out and hung u 


pat night 


than if left just as taken 


off and ina heap on the 


floor. 


Having taught the chil” 
dren to leave the stockings 
wrong side out at night, the next step is to instruet 
them how to put them on properly in the morning, viz. : 
To put the left hand down into the toe, the right hold- 
ing the heel, then draw the foot inside the leg: now 
the foot can be slipped into the stocking and the leg 
carefully worked up over the foot, ankle and leg, care 
being taken to have the seam straight, for on a child in 
short skirts, or one in knee pants, a crooked seam 
looks bad. 
3. 
If practicable, stockings should be mended before 
being put into the wash, because a small hole is very 
likely to become larger. If this cannot be done, attend 


to it as soon as they come from the wash; do not leave 
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it until Saturday evening ; you may wish to go out, 


have company or have other hecessary work on hand. 


An old-fashioned way of making stockings last is to 


run the heels; use a darning needle and rather coarse 
yarn, and do it on the wrong side, taking, of course, the 
long stitches on that side. and the short ones on the 
right ; as the stitches Wear off in spots they can be 


renewed, For persons whose skin is hot sensitive, a 


lining or cap of silesia or cambric is still better; it 


should be smoothly fitted. 


In darning stockings the darn should be considerably 
larger than the hole, else the stitches will soon break 
around the edges. 

The reason why some people’s sewing and mending 
does not last is that they do not fasten the ends of the 
thread properly or sufficiently; they sew the last stiteh 
over perhaps onee and eut the thread off short, whereas 
the stite 
then the 


if there be any, and if not. 


1 should have two taken over it. then one across, 
needle run between the thicknesses of cloth 
a stiteh should be taken 
back, so that when eut the end of the thread will be at 
Some distance; in this case there will be much less 
danger of the thread working out, and the sewing rip- 
Then some persons take too 


ping. narrow 


quarter of an inch is none too wide 


seals, a 
are not careful to 
have the edges of the material even. These may seem 
trifles, but they make the difference between 200d work 
and poor, 

rif 


When removing the cover from a hot vegetable dish. 


tura it over before placing on the table: by so doing 


the moisture collected on the inside will not run on the 
cloth. 

In taking the cover off any article of crockery, 
in order to avoid a clatter, lift it straight and not side- 
ways, and with a quick motion, so that the edges may 
not hit. 

9. 

There is food for reflection for parents and teachers in 
A bright little 
Years has just begun the study of American 
Picking 


covered America.” 


the following incident: girl of ten 


history. 
dis- 


up the book one day [ asked her « who 


The answer came readily, «© Colum- 


bus.” but when I asked what his first name was, she 


said, * District.” found she 


but thought in the United 


Continuing to question I 
did not know where he lived, 
States: he could have discovered 


did 


Query, 


When asked how 


America if he red] here, it transpired that she 
not know the meaning of the word discovered, 


fault the child’s or the teacher's ? 


10. 


The family at the table were discussing the probabil- 


Was the 


ity of the snow-crusts being 


hard enough to walk on. 
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The mother, who weighs two hundred, said it wouldn't 

hold her, but a lady who weighs half as much said it 

would hold her, Whereupon the youngest child ex- 

claimed triumphantly, + Why, you're o//er than mother.” 
11. 

Children should be taught to leave things as they find 
them. Ona farm if bars are let down to permit one t 
Pass into or out of a pasture, they should be replaced ; 
great deal of mischief may be the result of neglect to d 
this. 


would he 


Should there be horses or cattle in the tield the 
very likely to get out if they saw the bars 
down, Wander away and cause anxiety, as well as troub 

time in getting them back. Summy 


and waste of 


boarders in the country “would do well to bear this 
in mind. 
12. 


A dictionary-holder is a great comfort. I think m 
persons would consult the dictionary, and those who a 
in the daily habit of doing so would do so oftener vet, 
the book was not so heavy to lift and hold: the hold 
does away with both these objections. | refer to 
simple tripod with movable top, which ean be inelined 
will. It may be put to other uses than the one intend 
It is convenient to hold a large or heavy book wl 
reading, and with a w riting-pad laid on it makes an 


When level it 


basket, and in the evening 


holds the wo 
At hight, shor 
be too cold to admit of the plants hej 


mirable writine-desk, 
a lamp. 
the weather 
left on the window sill, the dictionary holder aga 


omes into play. 
13. 
Don't foreet to open the bed when rising, and a \ 
dow when going to breakfast. This is doubly essent 


to those who do not sleep with a window open, 


14. 
crocheted or knit slipp 
that s 


When buying soles for 
choose those Without braid on the edge ; 
Wears off, and looks shabby; those without are m 
more serviceable, 

15. 


Ifow often we hear one Say, 


“O, if that had not h 
pened,” or “Tf [ had not done such a thing, how m: 
better it would have been =” but we are not sure of t! 
If it 


have been and 


had been different we do not know how it wo 


the chanees are that it night have | 


a deal worse. The people who sigh for «a chang 


must remember that a change is not always for 
better, sometimes it 


into the fire.” 


is “jumping from the frying 


16. 
Among the Inany devices for ornamenting ar 


We sometimes find one that is useful as well: one s 


is a whisk broom holder. Elaborate devices in ce! 
loid and other materials ean be bought, but those ql 
pretty may be made at home. Use colored linen, « 
ting two pieces, one shorter than the other, but of 1 


same width, viz., the distance across the broom. The 
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inder side or piece runs up to a point, on which a ring 
is sewed, by which to hang it. The front is bound top 
and bottom and basted on the back at the sides; then 
the back is bound all around on the sides, including the 
front. The broom is of course put in upside down and 
vhen needed is pulled out at the bottom. A design 
ay be worked on the front. 
17. 
In a house where there are thresholds, if one has 
seyeral rooms to sweep, it is better to take up the dust 
each room. 
1s. 
Steel-bladed table knives have in a great measure 
heen superseded by those of silver; but many families 
mm be found in which steel knives are used and pre- 
erred. Certainly they are cleaned much more quickly 
d easily if it is done as soon as they are washed. 
Phe ease may be cited of one lady, an excellent house- 


eper in most respects, Who had a six o'clock dinner, 


nd always left the knives used at breakfast and lunch 


thout scouring until time to set the table. She also 
sed to leave the filling of the salts until the same 
ime. How much more convenient to have all things 
readiness When table-setting time comes. 
—Gahriel. 


DO YOU KNOW 

Phat when love works, it never looks at the clock. 
Phat the man’s best friend is his pocketbook. 

Phat the man who «saws wood” does not get into 
ich trouble. 

That generally people who know the least want to 
| the most. 

Phat the best way to hold the editor’s friendship is 
subseribe. 
That the less a man stays at home, the more his wife 
ds him out. 

Phat contentment is better than money and just about 
s scarce. 

Phat a brave man is one who cannot swim and yet 
es out sailing. 

That it is not every fellow that parts his hair ir the 
ddle who has a well-balanced head. 

That a burglar who is so idiotic as to hide himself 
der a woman’s bed deserves to be caught. 
That love at first sight is like a Welsh rarebit, 


icious When hot, but you must not let it cool. 


That there is one blood vessel that any wakeful 
tal is glad to burst, and that is the mosquito. 
Phat the only thing that keeps some people from 
¢ sued is the fact that they are not worth a sou. 
Phat when a man’s wife runs away, he can find a 
w one easier than he can hunt the old one up. 
That the reason a mosquito is so unpopular is that he 
is too great a bore in presenting his bills. 
That death is a great certainty, as marriage is the 


great uncertainty. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


THE FORCE CALLED HUMAN NATURE, 


And the Domestic Service. 


NE question is always with us. At 
home and abroad, by night and by 
day, the “domestic problem” is 
open for discussion and the cry 
arises,—W hy won't sensible Yankee 


girls, obliged to support themselves, 


do housework ? 

There is a popular prejudice in favor of light work. 
Most of us’sympathize with a sapient individual who was 
attracted toward a certain employment because it would 
‘give him a chance to wear his best clothes every day.” 

No one wonders at a young woman seeking a situation 
as secretary or stenographer, she may even take a 
place as housekeeper to oversee servants, (* widower’s 
family preferred,”’)—but why will she, if unable to secure 
at position of this sort, Lo into a shop or factory ? 
* Long hours, hard work, small wages, why will girls 
live such lives,” indignant matrons say, “why don’t 
they do housework ?” 

Many persons have congratulated themselves on the 
cooking schools which have sprung up all over the land, 
* They will have a tendency to make housework more 
popular.” « They will make domestic labor easier.” 
«When a girl sees a lady teaching cookery, when she 
sees how nice she keeps her dress, how dainty are all 
her appointments,—O! she must feel that such work is 
not to be despised.” 

It must be noted that “girls” in this connection are 
American women who have had a good education, 
though not, perhaps. such as would fit them for profes- 
sional studies, and who possess a fair degree of intelligence 
and refinement. It is for just such “girls of more 
brain than musele,” says one eloquent advocate of house- 
work, that the modern house with its range, its bath- 
rooms, its set tubs, its gas or electric light, is adapted 5 
not for “mighty daughters of the plough,” ignorant 
foreigners, who, void of respect for all those conveniences 
of which their experience has given them no knowledge, 
treat them so roughly or so carelessly that as much 
money as would furnish the living of a small family 
must be spent to repair the waste they have wrought. 

One would think it not hard to understand the pref- 
erence for shop and factory work. 

«The factory-girl must rise at an unpleasantly early 
hour,”"—but so must the kitchen-girl; and the latter, 
beside rising early must attend to the fire and herself 
set the machinery going. She is bound to hours as 
surely as the shop hand. Breakfast must be ready at a 
given moment; school children, business men and 
women must have their meals promptly, but whatever 
may be her duties, the obligation is by no means a 


mutual one. The meal must be ready, but if those who 
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are to sit at it are, by choice or necessity, absent at the 
hour appointed, there is no redress for the cook,——and 


no liberty to “use language ” in complaint of her woes. 

« The factory-girl has only her evenings,’ 
perhaps they are not always profitably spent, but at 
least she knows at what hour they will begin, and is 
assured that they are not at the merey of a capricious 


—true, and 


household. 

The poet who originated the time-honored lines : 

**Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done,” 

had never heard of typewriters or stenographers, he 
referred to housework and he said well. From the 
cyclone of Monday morning to the extra work required 
on Saturday to tide over the day of rest (?), what woman 
can depend on any time that she may call her own? 
Unexpected visitors, illness or accident may interfere 
with every hour of leisure planned and hoped for. 

We are told that the coming household may be so 
arranged that hours shall be regular and all work sys- 
tematically arranged. Still there are certain lions that 
will even then stand in the way of those who virtuously 
resolve to adopt a mode of life “so healthful, so sure of 
good wages, where a comfortable home is always 
secured.” As Besant tells us, in one of his delightful 
« impossible stories,” * there is “one great force work- 
ing against Socialism with which the Socialist has never 
reckoned; it is sometimes called human nature.” This 
force stands opposed to many of the requirements, 
reasonable though they are, of domestic service. As it 
is not only desirable but indispensable that the mistress 
of the house should know just how everything ought to 
be done, so also we are told, “every woman who hires 
her work done has a right to insist that the work shall 
be done in her way.” Uerein housework differs from 
many other employments, where, the results being satis- 
factory, every detail of the process is not liable to super- 
vision. Few persons consent to perform a task under 
close personal inspection. Let the adviser make the 
experiment. 

The parent of that pleasant sisterhood, « Leslie Gold- 
thwait and the Other Girls” has idealized domestic life 
in city and country. The house in which her two home- 
less sewing-girls found their way when the great Boston 
fire had cut off their usual work, offered such a position 
as may be found, perhaps, once in a thousand houses ; 
and, possibly, among a thousand house and home-keepers 
may be found the likeness of Mrs. Scherman. 

Of the two girls, and such are rarely found, one 
listens with delight to the conversation of a literary 
guest at the family table, and writes verses which are 
sent by the appreciative mistress to the editor of a 
popular magazine. It goes without saying that the 
check always called forth by a first attempt immediately 
follows. 

«If you can write such verses,” says the lady, «I can- 
not expect to keep you in my kitchen.” 


August 


Many other story-writers (for story-writers love to 
“point a moral” as well as to “adorn a tale ”) have 
touched upon the domestic problem, but it is to be 
noticed that the young heroine who bravely chooses the 
kitchen as her sphere of action is always shown the way 
out of the kitchen at an early stage of her success there. 
However desirable housework is represented to be, the 
kitchen generally proves, as was said of a certain New 
England State, “a good place to emigrate from.” Thy 
way out is a flowery path and prominent in it is a young 
man, not the grocer or butcher with whom the heroine’. 
duties have brought her into acquaintance, but a sue- 
cessful professional man, or a millionaire, usually 
friend or kinsman of the family that has enjoyed her 
services. 

Mrs. Scherman’s Bel was pleased by the conversatio: 
of the literary gentleman above referred to. She stood 
behind his chair and changed his plate—he noticed her 
no more than the plate she brought him; she could not 
jein in tie conversation in which he shone—it was not 
suitable that she should. It was proper that the 
forms and distinetions observed elsewhere should bo 
observed there. 

The “typical Yankee girl, edueated and refined.” 


with “more brain than muscle.” when she chooses th» 
kitchen as her place of employment bids adieu to 4 
acquaintance with the class of men with whom she would 
otherwise expect to associate. Perchance she may meet 
them in the shop, the office—but they will never find her 
in the kitchen, and she knows it. 
The force called human nature—it is powerful indee 
—Paumela McArthur Cole. 


*Children of Gibeon. 


THE CHILDREN. 


They will soon be men and women. 
Those restless, tireless feet 

Must travel the rugged pathway 
We all are sure to meet. 

So, mother, if you chide them, 
Think of the weary way; 

You know not what may betide them, 
Ere the close of life's brief day. 


Although your heart be heavy, 
Weighed down by care and woe: 

Remember, they are but children— 
Children, who soon must know 

That life is not as they would make it 
If they could have their way : 

For do their best, they must take it— 
The thorns and flowers each day. 


What matter if they are restless? 
What if they seem to make 
The work each day much harder? 
Your heart can never ache 
As mine, for the clasp of fingers— 
As mine, for a face so dear 
That the touch of his lips still lingers 
Through many a passing year. 
—Lena Thompson. 
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Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PINE TREE AND THE STAR. 
Lone on a plain, apart, a pine tree stood, 
No friend to whisper words of cheer. In vain 
Its fragrant needles fell; like fatal food 
Their blight, or tears that groove the cheeks of pain: 
When lo, from out the night, a piercing star 
Shone down upon the tree like eye of God, 
And all its courage woke! Erect it stood 
And stretched its arms to meet the beckoning far 
And sought to rise; then from its heart so dumb, 
Swept by the hand of Hope, came music sweet ; 
The children brought their gambols to its feet 
And loved the singing tree. When from the gloom 
We look, where heroes stand, upon the height, 
Our lives grow fuller, richer, with the sight. 
—Josephine ( Goodale 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOUP STOCK AND SOUP. 
As Taught in the Cooking School. 
No. 2. 

in article No. 1,0f this series, how to prepare soup stock 
was explained. This number will tell how to clear this stock 
and make it clear and sparkling enough for consommé, and all 
variations of this soup. 

IRST, remove the fat, as previously described, 
by lifting off the solid cake, and wiping off the 
stock with a napkin wrung out of hot water. 
Be sure that not a particle of fat remains on 
the top of the stock. This is quite essential. 

‘Yo each quart of stock, use the white and shell of one 
egy, to aid in the clearing process. 

If the stock has not been flavored just to suit the taste, 
or has not been spiced quite highly enough, add now to 
the cold stock whatever may be wished. 

Beat all this well—the egg, white and shell, and the 
added flavoring—while the stock is cold; if hot the egg 
will harden and will not be able to do its part in clear- 
ing the stock. After beating well, put the stock in a 
kettle, place on the stove, and let it come to a boil; but 
until it has reached the boiling point, it must be stirred 
steadily and vigorously. Let it boil about ten minutes, 
during which time a scum will form and the stock be- 
neath will be clear and brilliant. 

After boiling ten minutes, push the kettle to the back 
of the stove, add one-half cup water and let stand for 
ten or fifteen minutes. 


The stock must now be strained, as previously de- 


scribed, though a colander over which has first been 
placed the straining cloth, wrung out of hotwater, and 
on top of the straining cloth a very fine hair strainer. 


It will drain quite slowly, and must not be squeezed or 
pressed, 

After this process has been gone through, the stock 
will be ready to serve by simply heating it to the boiling 
point. It ean be diluted or not, as desired, by the 
addition of water. 

Soup made from cleared stock is not as nourishing as 
that made from the uncleared stock. Cleared stock, 


however, forms the foundation for many of the fancy 
soups, and when carefully made is beautifully clear 
and sparkling, and can be varied as to name and kind 
by the ingredients added to it or put into the soup 
tureen just before serving. 

In following articles will be given recipes for various 
kinds of soups, and many suggestions regarding same. 


—Emma Louise Hauck Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CEMENTS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 


7 HEN the lapidary, or jeweler, in setting 

stones, happens to chip off a piece, he 
d easily replaces the fragment with gum 
—, mastic, heating the stone enough to 


melt the gum. Such joinings are 
searcely visible. In the same way cameos of white 
enamel, or colored glass, are often joined to a real stone 
to produce the appearance of an onyx. The expert 
Armenian jewelers ornament watch cases with gems by 
gluing them on. Their cement is made from isinglass 
(fish glue), soaked in water until it swells up and be- 
comes soft, after which it is dissolved in French brandy. 
This solution is then triturated with two small bits of 
gum ammoniacum, and mixed with a solution of a few 
small bits of mastic, dissolved in aleohol. The mixture 
is kept in a close stoppered bottle, and when required 
for use is melted by immersion of the bottle in hot 
Water, “Stratena”’ is likely made upon this formula. 
Cementing China, Glass, etc. 

Plaster of Paris, mixed with gum arabic water, makes 
a white cement that hardens quickly, and must be used 
at once, 

Five parts of gelatine to one part of acid chromate of 
lime gives an insoluble cement. Press the edges to- 
gether and expose to the sunlight. 

Plaster of Paris, mixed with a cold solution of alum, 
makes a slow setting but very hard cement for stoneware. 

For mending fine china, dissolve three parts of fresh 
casein in one part of silicate of soda, or soluble glass. 

To mend glass or porcelain, to 8 1-2 ounces of a 
strong solution of gum arabie add 30 grains of a solu- 
tion of sulphate of alumina, dissolved in 2-3 ounce of 
water. 

For china and glass, mix milk and vinegar, a half 
pint of each. Take the resultant whey and beat the 
whites of five eggs with it; then sift in powdered (air- 
slaked) quicklime to form a paste. Rub, or cover, both 
edges, cover the outside crack also, and allow two weeks 
for hardening. 

Prof. Puscher, of Nuremberg, an authority upon the 
subject, says that a cement made from starch, glycerine 
and gyspum (plaster) will maintain its plasticity and 
adhesiveness longer than any other. 


For uniting clear glass, melt a little isinglass in spirits 
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of wine (a low grade alcohol), adding 1-5 of water, and 
using a gentle heat. The result isa clear glue that will 
unite broken glass and scarcely reveal the fracture. 

To stop cracks in glass vessels so as to resist moisture 
and heat, dissolve casein in a cold solution of borax, and 
with this solution paste strips of hog or bullock bladder 
(softened in water) over the cracks. and dry at a gentle 
heat; if the vessel is to be heated, coat the bladder on 
the outside, before it has become quite dry, with a paste 
made of a strong solution of soluble glass and plaster 
of Paris. 

A strong, transparent cement for porcelain, glass, 
stone, wood, ete.: Pulverize together two parts nitrate of 
lime, 25 Coat 
the edges, and bind together until quite dry. 

A simple but most efficient cement for china, ete. is 


25 parts water, and 20 parts gum arabie. 


made as follows: Take curds, press out the whey, and 
dry the curd at a gentle fire as rapidly as possible. When 
quite dry, pulverize. Take 10 drachins of this, 
add to it one drachm powdered lime, eight grains pow- 


and 


dered camphor, and mix all together and keep in a close 
bottle. Use by adding a little warm water to form a 
paste, and apply immediately. . 

An absolutely colorless cement for uniting edges of 
china, glass, ete., is obtained from this formula: Mix in 
a stoppered bottle 60 parts chloroform and 75 parts 
When dissolved, add 


15 parts of mastic in tears, and let digest for eight days. 


caoutchoue, cut into small bits. 


As with glue, the thinner a cement is used on broken 
edges, the more durable will be the work. 

Broken china or stoneware pitchers, ete., may be 
united and rendered fit for continued service by putting 
the fragments in place and holding them there with 
twine; then boil the vessel in skimmed milk for a day. 

'To join china, marble or earthenware, put a piece of 
white flint stone into the fire, and when it is white-hot. 
drop it into a pan of cold water; it will fly into a w hite 
powder, from which the water is to be poured. Now 
melt some white rosin, and stir the flint powder into it 
until a thick paste is formed. First, warm the broken 
edges, then rub on the cement. 

For marble, take soluble glass and stir into it 12 
parts Portland cement, six parts slaked lime, six parts 
dry white lead, and one part infusorial earth. No heat- 
ing of parts necessary. In twenty-four hours the frae- 
ture is tirm, and its place can scarcely be detected. This 
recipe is also Soe vd for alabaster. 

For Lamp Tops and Loose Knife Handles. ane 7 

Prof. Puscher gives, in the Chemiker Zeitung, this 
cement for fastening brass tops, or collars to lamps, as 
it resists kerosene: One part caustic soda, three parts 
rosin, and five parts water are boiled together; the 
rosin soap, thus produced, is mixed and well kneaded 
with half its weight of plaster of Paris. It hardens in 
about three-quarters of an hour, and if dry white lead, 
or dry oxide of zine, is used, it hardens more slowly. 


Melted alum, used as soon as melted, is also used for 


this purpose, and the lamp is ready for use in a few 
minutes, 

A cement for re-fastening the loose handles of knives 
and forks. such as the seal engravers use, is made yy 
Heat 


melting rosin and adding powdered brick. the 


handle, and pour in the cement very hot. 


Cement for Sealing Jar Tops, etc. 

Take equal parts of rosin and brick dust. pounded 
fine, and add a lump of beeswax; stew these together 
and pour into an old tin, melting the cement as needed. 
Or, take three parts rosin, one part caustic soda and tiye 
Mix with half its weight of plaster ot 


parts water. 


Paris. This cement sets in less than an hour, adheres 
well, is not permeable, like plaster used alone. and js 
only slightly attacked by water. 


M. Potel recommends a cement made from gelatine, 


glycerine and tannin for hermetically sealing bottles 
and flasks. It also forms an artificial marble. B rvtes, 
or zine white may be added to make it opaque, and 


nav also be colored with vegetable dyes, 


Leather and India Rubber Cement. 
For uniting rubber patches to shoes, take 15 ora 


pure Indian rubber, two ounces chloroform and f 


drachms of mastie. First. mix the rubber and ehlo 


form together, and, when dissolved, add the mast 
gum in powder. Let stand two weeks. 
For rendering shoes Water-proof, take four ts 


Swedish pitch, one part gutta percha, two parts 4 
Melt the 


three articles together over a slow fire. having eut 


wax and one part turpentine spirits. 


into fine pieces. Remove trom the fire and add tury. it 
To he 


spread on the inside of the 


ete., While pouring. used while lukewarm. | 


sole, or better, betwee 


sole, 


first and last 


quart of cement S 


For cementing leather, make a 


follows: Gutta percha, 135 sramanes sulphur de 


bone, SO erummes:; ether, 60 gramnines. Shay 


leather down to fine edges, scratch or rougher 


apply the cement. Let this dry, and apply more, lett 


this also dry; then heat the two pleces to be joined 
at lamp. Unite the pleces, and smooth out with 
able tool. This cement may also be used cold. 


— A. Ashmun Ay 


A cold storage company’s circular says that it 
is packed in small boxes, placed in total dark: PSs, 
subjected to a certain low temperature for thi 
sixty days, it will not only be beautifully white and 
but will lose its natural bitterness and have the d 
flavor and fine appearance of the choicest fresh c 

It is customary with a real « Virginny” cook t 
a whole ham at a time until nearly tender, and 
slice from that for broiling or frying to serve with egys. 
Hams or strips of bacon that are to be kept on 
during the summer are rubbed all over outside wi 


thin coating of hickory ashes to prevent mold o 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
CONSERVES, PICKLES AND SAUCES. 


I1—August Pickling and Preserving. 


HE small fruits have once 


more had their day, as 


the rows of jars and 


jelly glasses on our fruit 


closet shelves attest ; and 


now comes an opening 
day for pickles, and the 


less laborious but « long 


drawn out sweetness ” of 


preserving the larger varieties of fruit. . 


the enormous consumption of the canned 


the market, to say nothing of homemade sup- 


might easily question the reinstatement to 


the old time pound for pound” preserves. 


> 


would be right, too, for the preserves of 


lay are old-fashioned only in name, and richness. 


Indeed. the difference between their natural flavor and 


ey 


.and the pungent, cloying sweetness of those 


ur grandmothers is fully as great as that 


the latter and prime canned fruit. 


kinds of fruit are preserved in practically the 


§ vay. but contrary to old time belief careful adher- 


details is precisely as essential as it is in can- 


making jelly. 


I e has home-grown fruit, that which is over-ripe, 


specked can best be used for marmalade or 


‘s: but, however skillfully made, it is sure to 


second er third rate article, and to buy such 


n economy that wastes.” 


hat was said in our first paper regarding the 


sugar, vessels and utensils used in prepar- 
vy and cooking fruit must be rigidly adhered to. 


Fruits which require paring should be immediately 


into cold water to prevent discoloration. 


¢ acy to cook, drain by spreading ona dry towel 


1 oe tly pressing another one over the top. 


igh the fruit and sugar and make a syrup in the 


tion of one and one-half cupfuls of water for 


three or four cups of sugar according to the tart- 
the fruit, and skim carefully. 


less you prefer leathery preserves, do not sprinkle 


gar over the fruit and allow it to stand and suck 
out the fruit juice. 


Pineapples, pears and quinees should first be sim- 


closely covered—in clear water until they begin 
often, then finished in the syrup. 

Only a small amount of fruit should be cooked at a 

, and if a large quantity is to be preserved, it is 


better to have two or three vessels for cooking so the 
iruit may not remain in the cold water any longer than 


is necessary. Have the syrup boiling when the fruit is 


added, then lower the heat and cook gently, oecasion- 
ally pressing the fruit down under the syrup but never 
stirring it round and round. Rapid cooking is not only 
more likely to break the fruit, but is sure to make the 
syrup pungent. 

Over-cooking is our almost universal error in preserv- 
ing. Skim out the fruit before it is quite soft enough 
to be palatable, for the boiling syrup afterwards poured 
over it will complete the work before it is cold. 

Atter removing the fruit boil the syrup, uncovered, 
for tive or more minutes—according to the juiciness of 
the fruit—skimming carefully. 

Glass fruit jars (not necessarily air-tight ones) are 
better than larger vessels for holding preserves. 

Peach preserves are universally popular, and are most 
attractive, and conveniently served when halved. If 
the almond flavor is liked, remove the kernels from the 
half of the fruit first prepared ; chop fine, and simmer in 
water until the remainder of the fruit is ready. Then 
use the strained liquor for making the syrup. 

All large markets are now well supplied with prunes, 
and they make a delicious preserve, being firmer, richer 
and less tart than plums. Remove the skins by pour- 
ing boiling water over a few at a time—and almost 
immediately draining it off and pouring cold water 
over (a wire frying basket is a great convenience for 
this and other similar uses). 

Quince preserves are richer (also darker colored) if 
the syrup is made of the water in which they are 
cooked. 

A second-rate jelly can be made by covering the par- 
ings, cores and seeds of quinees with cold water, 
simmering closely covered for two hours and then 
straining off the jliquor, and proceeding in the usual 
way. But the same liquor and sweet apples make a 
far more delicious marmalade. Boil the liquor briskly 
(uncovered) until half evaporated before adding the fruit 
and sugar. 

There are any number of housewives who make a fad 
of preserves, and for the sake of variety, or added 
quantity, waste good sugar and time on insipid eitron, 
cantaloupe and watermelon rinds, tomatoes and good- 
for-nothing pears, and delude themselves into thinking 
that a flavoring of lemon, green ginger or cinnamon 
will make them delicious. 

Don’t do it. Better have one-tenth part as many jars 
of that which is choice. 

If you live in town, or where huckleberries grow, be 
sure to can a few jars for winter pies and puddings, 
and remember that they retain a more natural flavor if 
no sugar is used. 

PICKLING, 

The hot steam and spicy odors of pickling are any- 
thing but agreeable in the sultry days of August; but 
pickling is neither difficult nor tedious work, and ice 
cold spiced peaches and plums, or crisp pickled beans, 
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cauliflower or nasturtiums are never more refreshing 
than in the last tedious quarter of hot weather that 
comes after the middle of August. Remember this and 
put up a jar for immediate use, and let the year’s sup- 
ply bide its time. 

The you shall’s and you shall not’s of pickling are 
just as imperative as those of canning, or any other 
method of preserving fruit. Use only good fruit and 
vegetables, pure cider vinegar and spices, and let every 
least vessel be of granite or earthen ware, and the 
spoons of wood. Eaten sparingly, pickles thus made 


are as wholesome and harmless as the most delicate 
canned fruit. 
Spiced Peaches. 

Select free-stone peaches a little under-ripe; pare, 
weigh and leave whole. For eight pounds of fruit 
allow four pounds of sugar (granulated) and three cups 
of vinegar. Mix one tablespoonful of ground mace, 
two tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon, and one tea- 
spoonful each of white ginger and celery; divide into 
four parts and tie loosely in muslin bags. Put vinegar, 
sugar and spices into the preserving kettle and heat 
slowly to draw out the flavor of the spices, stirring until 
Cook 


in the syrup, and as soon as 


the sugar is dissolved. a few peaches at a time 
tender enough to pierce 
with a silver fork skim out carefully into two deep 
When all are cooked turn 


the boiling syrup over them, cover while steaming hot 


earthen bowls or stone jars. 
and set in a cool place. The next day and for two 
days following drain off the syrup, place the bags of 
spices in it, bring to a boil and pour it over the fruit 
hot. 
the fruit, invert a plate or saucer over the top to keep 


The third morning put the bags of spices in with 


the fruit under the syrup, cover the jar and keep in a 
cold, dry place. These, or any other variety of pickle, 
are greatly improved by standing on ice an hour before 
they are served. 
Spiced Plums. 

For every six pounds of fruit of 


quart of vinegar, five pounds of sugar, one tablespoon- 


make a syrup one 
ful each of cinnamon and mace, and one teaspoonful of 
cloves. Divide spices as for peaches, and slowly bring 
the syrup to a boil. Prick each plum twice with a 
small silver fork, and place in the pickle jar, shaking 
down occasionally to fill the interstices. Pour over the 
hot syrup, cover and let stand three days; then care- 
fully skim out the fruit, boil the syrup (uncovered) 
until quite thick, and for the last time pour hot over 
the packed plums. Cover and treat as above. 
Pickled Onions. 

Pour scalding hot water over the smallest onions 
and let stand till the 


Cover with sealding hot brine, weight, and 


obtainable skins are easily 
removed. 
let stand twenty-four hours; drain and cover with fresh 
Put the 


onions over the fire in clear cold water and slowly bring 


hot brine for three consecutive mornings. 


to a boil; remove from the fire, drain on a towel, pack 


in fruit jars and cover with scalding hot plain vinegar, 


Or if you prefer a spiced pickle to the appetizine 


whiteness of plain pickled onions, add whole clove 
mustard seed and pepper corns to the vinegar, he 


slowly, and put a spice bag in the bottom of each 
Pickled Nasturtiums, 

Pour scalding salt water over the pods; 
ing twenty-four hours drain and cover with fresh 
brine and let it remain two days. Make a spiced 
egar with white mustard seed and sliced ginger 1 


pour over the nasturtiums cold, cover with nasturtin 


leaves, keep in a dark room—and be sure to s 
cold. If unexpectedly needed, serve with chipped 
Radish Pod Pickles. 

If one has a garden she should be sure to provid 
supply of these pretty spicy pickles. Cover with 
salt water and let stand in a cool place twent 
lat at 
another day; then cover with hot spiced vinegar. 
Cauliflower Pickle. 

Select choice white heads, break in pieces and 


hours; drain and add fresh hot brine, and 


with sealding hot salt water; after standing ten mi 


drain, and turn a fresh hot brine over it: in halt 


hour drain on a towel, and pack in a stone jar. F| 
enough vinegar to cover it, with whole mustard s 
cloves, stick cinnamon and a few cayenne berries ; 
the cauliflower is perfectly cold cover with the hot 
egar and let stand until next day. Then drain, 
the syrup to the boiling point, and again pour « 
pickles ; put a layer of nasturtium leaves over the 
and a plate and weight, and keep in a cool, dark 
String Bean Pickles. 

The variety known as “ wax beans” is best f 
ling. Cut off the tip end and string, and stea 
boiling salt water until they are easily pierced 
fork, drain on a towel and when cold pack in 
putting a little sliced red pepper between the 
Make a spiced vinegar by adding one cupful of s 
and two teaspoontuls each of white mustard and 
seed to every pint ot vinegar. Pour hot over the 
weight and stand in a cold place for three days. 
drain, reheat the vinegar; cover the beans with 
radish leaves, cover with the hot syrup, and let sta 


week before using. 


Than song-bird’s carrol sweeter, 
Than river flash more bright, 
Than cewdrop’s sparkle fleeter, 
Than wind-harp’s breath more light, 
Than sea-shell’s murmur fainter, 
‘Than ocean flow more free, 
Than gift of bard or painter 
More rich my minstrelsy. 
Ah, list! No music ever 
My senses so beguiled, 
Its echo ceases never,— 
The laughter of my child! 


—L. Eugenie Eldridye 
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THREE GIRL BACHELORS, 


And Their Experiment in Co-operative Housekeeping. 


O you think we can manage it?” 
asked a timid little woman of a 
tall girl standing near her. 

don’t see why not,” re- 
sponded the person addressed. 
+ Co-operation will do it. In fact 
I know that I could live alone on 


S$.50 weekly, or less, if obliged 


to do so, but of course not as 
nicely or pleasantly as if we co-operate.” 
~ Co-operate sounds big on four dollars weekly,” said 
4 third young lady, who may be designated as number 
three. “ It might work though. Do you think that we 
wild avoid + jars?” You know that it is said of woman- 
kind. that where two or three are gathered together 
there is sure to be trouble. We love each other apart, 
| we love each other near? That is the question.” 
-We must co-operate in the fullest sense of the 
ord,” replied the tall girl. 
llow are we going to manage about the catering?” 
sked number three. «I don’t drink coffee. Kate here 
‘t drink tea. T like my meat well done. Kate 
kes it rare: and then who is willing to assume the lofty 
sspousibilities of chief cook and bottle washer?” 
: All that ean be managed,” said the tall girl. + It 
he co-operation in its widest and most complete 
sense. No dominating or selfishness must enter our 
of rest. ‘Bear and forbear, will be hung in 
d letters over the mantel. The tea, coffee and 
juestion are easily settled. A small pot for each, 
f the aneat rare, the remainder left in the pan till 
vell done. We will take turns in cooking and house- 
ve. Now it only remains for us to decide 1f we 
take a cheap flat at $15 monthly with a snap 
vement for opening the front door, or” (this 
nair) apartment.” 
~T faney,” said number two, «that a private apart- 
is as much within ovr reach as the moon.” 
Not so,” replied the tall girl. “IT have visited 
Gotham, and know whereof I speak. 


Many private 
ies gladly rent one or two unfurnished rooms. 
We can, I think, get a large room, and an adjoining hall 


infurnished, for $12 monuthly—possibly with the 


ege of washing twice monthly in the kitchen.” 
“Where's your furniture or the money to buy it? 

“The furniture need not worry vou. If each can sub- 
scribe about seven or eight dollars it can be done. I 


| vive ten dollars, but as this is co-operation ona 
basis of ¢ quality it is best to start equal.” 


“Where are you going to receive your company ?” 
asked number three, Who was pretty and had beaux. 


“Trust me; ” replied the tall girl, «List! I willa 
a tale unfold.” 


Miranda, the ingenious, has given us a home!” 
number three. 


«You have the floor;” replied her friend. 

* Proceed,” said number two. 

The tall girl proceeded, “We must have"beds. We 
have decided to bear and forbear, but not to the extent 
of sleeping on the floor. We will need a double mantel 
bed for two of us, and an upholstered cot forone. The 
former can be gotten second-hand for about 87, I think. 
This of course must be thoroughly cleaned with am- 
monia. ‘The cot will cost $2.50. Two quilts of cotton 
—with cheesecloth, will cost about 31.7% 
Sheets, pillow cases, ete., of unbleached muslin and tick- 


—homemade 


ing for pillows of large bed about $1.75; for the smaller 
about 81. The pillows will be stuffed with old muslin 
shredded. You each, doubtless, have lots of it. Chintz 
for covering the cot as a parlor couch—with pillows— 
will cost about 60 cents; with ticking for the pillows 
Two rockers, second-hand, will cost ®1. A 
chair 25 cents. <A sideboard of 


dry goods box 10° cents. 


70 cents. 
two egg cases or of a 
Cheesecloth or chintz for 
draping, about 50 cents. Two dressing tables made in 
the same way and draped to hide the boxes and contents, 


$1; two mirrors 30) cents——second-hand, of couse. 
We can saw a dry goods box—borrowing the saw—into 
a four-legged table. But [think our finances will admit 


of buying a dollar table. A felt cover for the table will 


cost 50 cents, but we will need it if we have company, 


and we are all decided on that point. A white oileloth 


table cover will cost—this is for everyday use and can 


be washed off—25 cents. <A linen table cover for 


company will cost at least 50° cents; six napkins, 60 
cents, cheaper ones can be had at five cents each. : 


+ Now for the cooking utensils. A coffee-pot 10 cents, 


a tea-pot 10 cents, two pitchers 15 cents, six plates— 
three for company—60 cents, knives and forks—silver- 
plated, S1. six teaspoons 60 cents, bread plate 10 cents, 
preserve and vegetable plates 30 cents, oat-meal bowls 
15 cents, tin kettle ten cents, earthen pot eight cents, 


frying pan 10 cents, iron pot 25 cents, irons 30 eents, 
to heat room and for cooking, 


95 cents, oil bottle or can 10 cents, stain for floor 


oil stove—four burners 
cents, we will borrow a brush and turn painters as well as 
carpenters ; curtains of cheesecloth about 50 cents, mantel 
cover of same 15 cents. 

We may have a little money left over for frames and 
the like, but we can easily make these of birch bark or 


eardboard studded with acorns. A waste basket and 


other pretty things can be made of birch bark painted. 
We can arrange autumn leaves, ferns, cattails, golden- 
rod and berries in bunches on the wall, and manufacture 
a screen at small cost.” 

The tall girl added the figures. 

“With the screen, $25. You will each contribute 


«Presto! The scene changes. With her fairy wand 


said 
* But how are you going to feed three 


hard-working hungry girls on seven dollars weekly ?” 
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« Easily,” replied her friend, “unless your epicurean 
palates crave pate de fois, terrapin, and champagne to 
wash it down.” 

« We will be magnanimous and strike the terrapin 
and champagne off, if you will allow us pate on Sunday 
evenings for tea—beau night, you know.” 

“Granted,” said the tall girl. “ITH allow a twenty- 
five cent box of pate on Sunday evenings for tea, but 
mind you one and all, you don’t like pare de fois gras, 
or it won't go round—that’s only for the ‘lords of 
creation’ who happen our way.” 

«Oh, I guess we'll do with oysters, instead, they're 
just as good and more filling and twenty cents’ worth 
will go around. Now for the rest of the bill of fare. 
We sort of want to know what we're in for before we 
take this leap from the wilds of M—— into the wicked 
town of York.” 

«“ Here is the menu for one week. It admits of variety 
at about the same cost. Don't form hasty decisions. 
Sort of ponder and sleep on it, and let me hear from 
you to-morrow. If you girls aren’t in for co-operation 
I'll hie me to a furnished hall reom, with parlor privi- 
lege, in Gotham, where I will cook my breakfast and 
lunch on an oil stove, and where I will take my dinner 
for 20 or 25 cents, at one of those places designed 
especially for impecunious genius. Ta ta; I'm off. 
Pleasant dreams.” 

The girls looked over the menu. and here is what 
they read: 

SUNDAY. 
Breakfast 
Six eges, 
Coffee, condensed milk, sugar. bread, ete... .05 


$0.12 


Dinner: 


Pot-roast, 24 pounds, 
‘Tomatoes, 
Potatoes, 03 
Baked apples, 053 
Bread, 


Supper : 


Oysters, 


Bread, butter, ete., 06 
Cake, 06 
Canned pears, 10 


Tea, milk, ete., 


Total for Sunday, $1.07 


MONDAY. 


Breakfast: 
Liver, fried, 05 
Bread, coffee, ete., 5 
Dinner: 
Hamburg steak, 1 Ib round, 15 
Corn, canned, 10 
Potatoes, 03 
Three cream pufts, 06 
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Supper: 


Corned beef, canned, as 
Bread, ete., 06 


Total for Monday, 


TUESDAY. 
Breakfast 
Oat-meal and milk, 
Coffee, ete., 06 
Dinner: 
Chops, 20 
Potato salad with lettuce, £06 
Store pie, OS 
Cottee, ete., 


Suppe 


Corned beef, /eft over, hashed, 


Potato for it, 
Bread, butter, tea, ete., 06 


Total for Tuesday 


WEDNESDAY. 
Break just : 


Eggs (3), 

Bread, butter, ete., a 
Dinner: 

Soup— 

Meat, 14 Ibs, 5 

Vegetables for it. 05 


Vegetables left whole and served as a 
course. Meat fried when taken 


from soup. 


Corn starch pudding with milk. OS 
Supper: 
Cheese, 
Bread, ete., LO 
Total for Wednes lay, 
THURSDAY, 
Breakjast: 
Oat-meal, 10 
Coffee, ete., 


Dinne 


Veal steak, breaded, 25 


Tomatoes, 10 
Potatoes, 3 
Baked apples, 03 
Supper 
Cold soupmeat left over or hashed 
with potato, 02 
bread, etc., 05 


Total for Thursday, 
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FRIDAY. 
B cakfust : 


Oat-meal, 10 
Coffee, ete., 
dD mere 
Cod, 14 Ibs., 1S 
Potato salad and lettuce, 06 
lb grapes, OS 
Coflee, ete., 


Sturgeon, salmon, or any cold fish or 


meat from delicatessen store, or 


cream cheese, 10 
id etc., 
Total for Friday, 7 


SATURDAY, 


Oat-meal, 10 
( offee, ete., ho 
Chicken, 3 Ibs., 15 
Macaroni, it 
Stewed onions, 3 


No dessert allowed with chicken. 


Left over chicken for salad. lettuce for it, AND 
Pea, bread, ete., 6 
\: oil for heating and cook- 
ing, 5 quarts weekly, Os 
Potal for Saturday, St 
said the beauty. We'll try it. It sounds 
ble, although 84.95 is a small sum on which to 
e girls, but we'll try it.” 
Phey tried it, and had a cosy home, pleasant and at- 
eif not handsomely furnished. They, by dint 
my, saved enough to buy a Kensington rug at 
“3.00, and also now have a rented piano for three dol- 
wsinouthly. Their little musicales and suppers are 
delight, not only to themselves but to their fellow 
students and friends who found their housekeeping a 
evelation. 
Whenever there is danger of a jar, the tall girl—who, 
by th 


‘Way, istmanager—points to the inotto over the 
uantel, which reads, « Bear and forbear.” Then they 


shake | 


lands and all goes along as * merry as a marriage 


The green-eyed monster is not allowed to enter 
their portals and two girls give the parlor (so called ) 
to two when a special beau appears. * Do as you would 
be done by,” is the motto of all and it works well. 


——F're de rique Ne ye 


pay the two dollars, or, what is far more probable, sup- 
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THEIR QUEST. 


Youth, Love, and Hope set forth one summer morning 
To find where perfect Happiness did dwell; 
“Which way, sweet Love,” asked Youth,-—-but Love made 
answer, 
“T ne’er have found her, and I cannot tell.’’ 


So forth they fared, where song and dance resounded ; 
Garlands and jewels decked the throng they met. 

“QO have you found her,” cried the three together. 
The jaded revelers replied, ** Not yet.” 


Then rose beside their way a stately mansion, 
With shining pinnacles, and lofty dome ; 

“Sure we must find her, in abode befitting ’’— 
* Nay—Wealth inhabits here, and Wealth alone.” 


They fain had sought her in a lowly cottage 
Where rosy childhood played about the door: 
Alas, in every path that bade them enter 
Footprints of Care and Sorrow went before! 
Said sanguine Hope, “She sure must be with Wisdom, 
Dwelling apart, in cloistered ease serene ;”’ 
The sages shook their heads, and sadly answered, 
* That which you ask for is an empty dream.” 
They came at nightfall to a low dark portal, 
And once more spake their quest, with bated breath; 
Came answer: “ Happiness supreme, immortal, 
Is only found beyond this gate of Death.” 
—E. M. Morse. 
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“SPONGING” MADE EASY. 


ZANE of the worst stumbling blocks in the 


path of the amateur dressmaker—or in- 


deed, that of the professional, often—is 


4 the difficulty of properly shrinking cer- 


tain materials before they are suitable 
to he fashioned into wearing apparel. 

This operation of shrinking, or sponging, as it is 
termed by tailors, is essential whenever broadeloths, 
ladies’ cloths or fine flannels are employed, in order to 
prevent future spotting, cockling or shrinking from rain 
or dampness. 

In the finer grade of cloths kept in stock by the lead- 
ing houses in large cities, these goods are often sold 
warranted as being steam-sponged, and need no further 
attention. Unless so guaranteed, however, the extra 
work should not be passed by, for an unsponged, ul- 
shrunken eloth gown or jacket would soon become a 
most forlorn object. 

To many women the home management seems too 
risky to be undertaken, for the reason that much of the 
rich appearance of fine, handsome cloth could be easily 
injured by eareless handling. The tailor, consequently, 
is sought, and by paying a couple of dollars or so, one 
may have the material returned from his hands in good 
condition. 


Supposing, however, that the amateur does not care to 
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August 


pose that she is out of the reach of a “knight of the 
shears”! 

Some friend will tell her that a damp cloth must be 
laid upon the goods, and that then it should be pressed 
upon the wrong side. She views the billowy heap of 
six or eight yards (which she has unrolled to estimate the 
task) with dismay, for how can she ever dampen and 
press evenly all of that huge pile of ecloth—tfor huge it 
looks to her anxious eyes. Surely, one part will dry 
long before the rest, and the marks where the iron 
stopped will be unmistakable. She is satisfied that to 
undertake the work, in so blundering and awkward a 
way, would be worse than letting the fabrie go un- 
sponged, 


Then, the next time she asks for adviee, it is from 
some one who for the first instructor was merely 
a theorist, and had never put into practice that which 
she preached. 

This time, our amateur goes to work with a better 
heart, and first carefully dampens a large sheet, and 
neatly folds the cloth therein, wrapping the bundle 
smoothly with a blanket, to keep the dampness even. 
This answers better, perhaps, but why not put brains 
to work and try to improve upon even this make-shift 
way? 

Have you never thought, when you have seen Bridget 
taking the half-dried wash from the clothesline on 
“blue Monday” that, perhaps, you might borrow a 


suggestion from her work? Then again, are not clothes 


left out upon the line over night thoroughly and evenly 
dampened by morning? 


What, pray, is there to pre- 
vent taking your full length of new cloth out to this 
same clothesline some night after darkness sets in— 
when the air is damp, but no rain threatens, and allow- 
ing it to remain hanging therefrom, securely fastened 
with clothespins, until the following morning ? 

Thieves might possibly make way with your new 
gown, or the posts of the line might be troublesome, but 
putting 
What is 


these possible obstacles into the background, 
the objection—if you ean rejoice in a long, 
straight rope or wire line ? 

The following morning the sun will. at an early hour, 
place the cloth in exactly the proper state for easy 
the 
house when at any desired state of dampness or dryness: 


pressing—for the material may be brought into 
Then, by keeping the unpressed portion smoothly folded, 
so that it will remain as damp as is required, the cloth 
may be ironed quickly and easily, and without flurry or 
nervous strain. 

Then again—should you be so unfortunate as to be 
the owner of a gown which was made from unsponged 
material, and it should be spotted by rain, do not throw 
it aside. Take off the belt; rip the gathers and hang 
jt out over night the same way. In the morning the 
fabric will be dampened evenly and the spots will not 
be so conspicuous and will probably not show at all, for 


the surface of the cloth will then be all alike. 


Remember, though, that the garment will be econ- 
siderably shorter, after its bath of midnight dew. Th 
shrinkage, which should have been permitted before the 
material was made up, will now take advantage of the 
situation, and quite a good + let down” from the waist 
Such is the 1 


Try 


band will probably be found necessary. 
sult of personal experiment and experience. 
and avoid the tailor’s bill! 

—W. C. Moorland 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN ORIENTAL PRAYER-RUG. 
AMONG the most interesting of Oriental rug 
quite apart from their artistic or commerci 
value, are the praver-rugs used by «Th 
Believers" as an important adjunct to their devotions 
either in the mosque or on their journeys. 

These rugs are a creed both in pattern and color, a 
may be easily recognized by their irregular arrang 
ment. At one end of the rng is a sort of pointed horse- 
shoe which, if not the + Caaha” itself, yet symbolizes 
Faithful.” 
of the tive canonical Mussulinan hours—the Muezzins 


it in the eves of the + Then, when at o 

appear upon the terraces of the minarets in Africa, Asia 
and Europe, and send forth in solemn and lamenting 
lah! God 
God! Mahomet 
prophet of God!” ete.—the Turk spreads this rug on tly 


accents the sacred words, Allah! 
is great! There is but one is t 
ground or floor with the point of the pattern turned t 
Mecea, divests himself of his shoes, considering the rug 
as holy ground, stops up his ears for the disecomfitu 
of Satan, and, placing his forehead reverently on 
horseshoe, gives himself unreservedly to his devoti 

It during 
should 


petition on its way to Mecea, he is obliged to comme 


this ceremony, any object, even to a 
pass in front of the moslem, intercepting 
anew. For this reason the rugs are usually spread c! 
to a wall or tree to prevent interruption. 

When, therefore, the odor of sanctity 
added to beauty of design, harmony of color, and 
quisiteness of material, can we wonder that to thy 
tured Occidental as well as Oriental the prayer-rug 
*thing of beauty and a joy forever”? 

Paddock 
BITS AND BITES. 


It is sometimes convenient to remember the follo 


* items of cook’s measurement : 


One pint of liquid equals one pound. 

Two gills of liquid make one cupful. 

Four teaspoonfuls make one tablespoontul. 

Two round tablespoonfuls of flour will weigh 
ounce. 

Half a pound of butter will make one eup. 

Four cups of flour make one pound. 


Two cups of granulated sugar make one pound. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research. Among Books and Serial Publications 


Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully Prepared Gieanings 


from the Daily and Weekly Press, . 


Spanish 


The recent war with Spain—let us be 
Women. thankful that we may now use the adjective— 
naturally calls attention to the character of 
the Spanish population. We have received a consider- 
ount of information regarding the nature and 
teristics of the Spanish men; but the Spanish 
Women have come less prominently into view. Nor are 
tle statements which are made wholly consistent with 
her. For instanee, an editorial writer in one of 
agazines indulges in the following general review 

ot the women of Spain as a nation: 
ich has been written in the past of the lovely 
Women of Spain, so much of romance and poetry and 
been brought to bear upon the subject, that few 
| e are aware of the truth—cold, naked and grue- 
that is yet to be revealed concerning these sis- 
ters of ours, Who dwell in a land made charming by the 
y of medieval pageantry, but really a land of 
( -s and degradation when compared with coun- 
t f the more truly Christian world. © Spanish 
( ter is rapidly disclosing itself to the public, and 
naturally bring the women of Spain nearer to 
It is possible that the women of a nation 
ery different from its men. We of America 
e to look upon the condition of women as a 


subject; and it is now possible that the women 


of S may soon come Within the scope of our inter- 
3 mong the classes of Earth’s people who need 
€1 niment quite as much as the women of Turkey 
or | a Let us look at some facts recently pub- 
lis! trom official reports. Of the total number of 
Wol in Spain, nearly 3,000,000 are utterly illiterate. 
Th men cannot read and write, and have no desire 
t In the cities of the country are over 50,000 
registered professional beggars of the adult female 
Class rhese women are beggars by training and 
Choice; beggary is their trade and they wish no other. 
In rural districts are nearly 900,000 women who 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


work as farm laborers, tilling the soil as men do here, 
or more as peasants in European countries do; for the 
American farmer is a very different kind of an agri- 
culturist from the peasant farmer of the Continent. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand women earn their 
bread as registered «day servants,” that is to say, they 
work for their food and lodging. We have no such 
class here, and it is to be hoped that we may never have. 
The total schoolgirl population of Spain is only 700,000, 
including all kinds of schools, and it is little education 
that they get at that. Six million seven hundred 
thousand women have no occupation or means of sup- 
port, and are wholly dependent on charity, luck in 
getting married, or possible chance work. Contrasted 
with these women is a small class of fortunate ones who 
happen to be rich, and who spend their time as ladies 
of fashion, leading indolent, aimless lives, and caring 
nothing at all for their hapless sisters, whom they look 
upon as beneath thought. These women are not of a 
high type intellectually, are educated chiefly in the art 
of embroidery and flirtation, and are most eager of all 
the people for the bloody spectacle of the bull ring, 
which they never fail to attend. At the exhibitions 
they are said to display more cruelty than the men, 
and to show a greater liking for blood and suffering. 
They certainly are not a class of women who are likely 
to lead other women forward to better things. Mar- 
riage with them takes place in early life, and, if it does 
not happen to suit, they simply separate from their 
husbands, and then do as they please. They love their 
queen devotedly, adore their pretty clothes, and care 
little for aught else. 

ooo 

“Don’t you want to go to heaven when you die?” 
was asked of a little four-year-old girl in the northern 
part of Maine. 

«No, I don’t,” was the prompt and earnest reply. 


“IT want to go where papa goes 
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From Another writer, who gets most of his ‘m- 
Another pressions from the Spanish women who 
View. come to Mexico, gives a somewhat different 
estimate, finding diverse traits in those coming 
from the various portions of the kingdom. He insists that 
the «Spanish woman, whether she hail from Andalusia, 
or the Asturias, is very energetic; she has none of the 
creole languor of the Spanish descended women of 
Cuba, Mexico and the tropical parts of the Americas. 
There is vim and force in the native-born Spaniard, 
and she is usually a better type than the man of her 
‘ace. Of course, she is pious, not always fanatically so, 
Sometimes liberal in her private views, but always a 
daughter, loyal and devout, of the ancient church.” 

* The Spanish women of hard-working, frugal Galicia, 
whence come the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the Spanish cities, are used to toil, and show it. 
They will correspond to the Nova Seotia women of the 
working class who seek employment in the United 
States; they are accustomed to work, and their backs 
are fitted for the heavy burdens of life. And they are 
good women, who look out on life with straightforward 
eyes. The women of Asturias, Navarra, and Aragon 
correspond to the general northern type; they know 
what cold winters are, and what toil it is to wrest a 
living from an ungrateful soil, for their portion of Spain 
is not fertile. They have, for centuries, been the 
mothers of fighters, of the hardy warriors who <lrove 
back the haughty Moors, and earlier still gave the 
Romans the toughest sort of a contest. The Catalo- 
nian women, from the most industrious province of Spain, 
are generally strong, muscular women, with breadth of 
shoulders and hips and arms. Somehow they do not 
suggest anything coquettish, and their harsh idiom, a 
rough Lemosin, spoken gruffly, does not inspire 
thoughts of love.” 

The Castilian woman is perhaps the better type of 
the chivalrous Spaniard of the middle ages. She has 
“the oval face, the hauteur, the highbred authoritative 
face of the woman whose dominion has never been 
wrested from her. It is a noble type, that of the true 
Castilian, the dark and slightly arched brows, just pen- 
ciled above the flashing black eyes; the red and barely 
compressed lips; the chin that, while feminine, is sug- 
gestive of strength, and the broad and intelligent brow, 
often high, and in her face you see bygone generations 
of Spanish cavaliers. She is very proud and reserved, 
and, when she loves, it is with all her heart and soul, 
this woman of a strong and haughty race. And she is 
sweet of heart withal, and beloved in her home, and 
when she grows old and her children’s children flock 
about her, she is reverenced for her supreme and benevy- 
olent goodness. It is a strong type, that of the true 
daughter of the Castiles.” 

ooo 
The income of a teacher in a private school of China 


is very small, about a half penny a day for each pupil. 


Her This writer gives the Spanish woman 
Wifely quite an enviable reputation as to her 
Qualities. domestic and marital virtues. He declares 

that “the Spanish women are ardent 
temperament, less so in their northern provinees than 
in Central and Southern Spain, and they are jealous 
and devoted. They take love very seriously. It would 
be impossible for them to comprehend how a girl cou! 
pass through many engagements. When they ma 
they are faithful, and they exact like loyalty of th: 
husbands, but are not always so sure of it. But, 
the whole, Spanish households are happy, and the sens 
of home is very strong in the hearts of the masses 
the Spanish nation. To say there are no frivol 
women in Spain, no coquettes, no faithless won 
would be to say that Spain is Paradise, and has a 
fully selected population ; but it is a fact not to be 
aside that Spanish women are noted for their 
and their passionate devotion to the man of 
choice. ‘The Andalusian goes abroad to see and 
seen; she could not understand that her beauty, |i 
great and eloquent eyes, and her pretty feet were not t 
admired of men. But she is just as good a womat 
she fed on prunes and kept a prism in her mouth. 
she was molded the Jon dieu was contented: here 
something exquisitely feminine, enchanting, 
great gift for man. If Adam had married an 
lusian he would never have got off so easy afte 
cowardly performance. His black-eyed Eve wou 
given him a piece of her mind, and, perhaps. 
transtixed his heart with a little shining dagger, a: 
we should all of us have been saved the bothe 
world and the swarm of theologians who hea 


mad interpreting the riddle of the universe.” 


“What's vour son going to do now that 
to pass a civil service examination 7” 
+ Hell continue right along in his work as « 


pre fesse Yr.” 


ooo 


The Now that the United States, 
Philippine the fortunes of war and the 
Women, prowess of its soldiers and sailors, 

to have acquired permanent 
est, of greater or less extent, in the 
pine Islands, not a little interest naturally 
to the special traits of our “sisters” 0! 
islands. Such reports as come to hand a 
encouraging. It is said that “the native © 
of the Philippine Islands are generally very prett 
engaging, with supple figures, beautiful eyes shad 
by long lashes, and luxuriant black hair. The 
may be said with truth to be their glory, a 
devote much time to its care, anointing it with 
oil and cleaning it with lemon juice. Some ot 


women wear it}hanging down their backs ; others 
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it up ina high knot on the top of the head, which is 
held in place by a good comb and ornamented with 
faney pins or a bunch of flowers. They scorn bonnets 
and hats, but carry parasols for protection. Most of 
the women have fine eyes, and feet of which they are 
very proud. They never wear stockings, but encase 
their feet in embroidered slippers without heels. They 
allow the thumb-nail of the right hand to grow very 
irge, Which assists them in playing the guitar, their 
favorite instrument. The blouse of the 'Tagal women 
consists of a little skirt made of pino cloth. It is worn 
ose, and reaches to the waist. The skirt consists of 
-ilk, either striped or checked. In the street sometimes 
- worn a tapiz, or shawl, wrapped tightly around the 
ins. A profusion of jewelry of all kinds is an impor- 
nt part of the Tagal woman's toilet. Over a neatly 
ded neckerchief is worn a crucifix, or a little bag 
mitaining relies, suspended by a chain. Philippine 
yvomen of all ages smoke long cigars, chew the betel 
it, dance, swim, and ride, but the great ambition of 
ery Woman is to possess a dress—a searf at least—of 
famous pino cloth, which is made from the fiber of 
the pineapple leaf, and is expensive.” 
Little Bob: « Aw, I could walk the rope just as well 
the man in the cireus if it wasn’t for one thing!” 
Little Willie: * What is that ?” 
Little Bob: « Pd fall off.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Politeness The distinction between politeness and 
and courtesy is very well illustrated by Editor 


Courtesy. Bok in the Ladies’ Home Journal, where 
he says: In all questions of man- 

s a young man should always remember that 
politeness is a good trait to acquire, court- 

esy is infinitely better. Politeness is manners, 
courtesy is heart. Mingling in good society 
give us that veneer which the world ealls a 
ish of manners; and true politeness is not to be 
little of nor seotfed at. Politeness is a tine art, 

tis anart pure and simple, even at its best. Infin- 
better is the cultivation of that courtesy of retine- 

t which enters into the feelings of others, and holds 

em sacred. What we want our young men to have is 
tesy of manner not regulated by social code or pro- 
fessional censor. It is idle to say that courtesy is a 
of old-fashioned days, and is no longer looked for. 

It is as much the eurrent coin of good society as it ever 
More than any other element or grace in our 

it is instantly felt and recognized, and has an 
wutailing influence. It calls for respect as nothing else 
oes. Courtesy of manner and courtesy of speech are 


gifts a young man should cultivate. 
ooo 
luintTREN is always an unlucky number to have at 
the table—when there is only dinner for twelve. 


Taste SPEAKING of the need of greater simplicity 
vs. in the matter of house furnishing, a journal 


Display. devoted to that art well says: Taste is one 

thing. Display is another. It is not pleas- 
ant to right thinking people to have a man continually 
telling his neighbors how rich and lucky he is, either by 
his way of dressing his house, or himself, or his family. 
The need of greater simplicity is apparent in many of 
the belongings of the nouveau riche, not, of necessity, in 
the way of smaller expenditure, but through harmon- 
izing the unrelated and discordant elements of his 
decorations. Those people who put everything that they 
possess on show in their parlors succeed in making 
those apartments look like shops, and the eye tires with 
the jumble of objects and confusion of tints. There 
should be restful spaces of comparative bareness or of 
subduing shadow in every room that is much occupied, 
for it is better that there should be too little decoration 
than too much. One would not wish to see his wife 
always attired in her most expensive and uncomfortable 
costume, and wearing all her jewels at once, yet there is 
a similar impression of unrelieved display in not a few 
domestic interiors. It is wiser for the householder to 
entrust a professional decorator with the task of beauti- 
fying his house than for him to undertake that work 
himself when he has not the aptitude or training for it. 
Speaking to this point, Edmund Russell, the artist and 
lecturer, says : 

*Don't emblazon your front door with armored 
knights and rampant lions, because they don’t belong or 
grow here. Don’t put your initials or your name over 
everything you possess, so that people who pick up a 
fork or look at a pillow sham will read + John Smith, 
my property.” It’s all right to mark things of use in 
some such a way, but not things of beauty, and it vou 
must so mark them make the letters small and put them 
on the back of the object, not the front. The lady whoa 
wears her initials in diamonds on a brooch is vulgar. 
The man who prints his monogram on his china does a 
useless thing, for nobody is going to run away with his 
dishes. Don’t assert too much at the table. Don’t be 
too showy and complex. Don’t make your napkin 
rings too emphatic and obtrusive. Put flowers on the 
table, but place them loosely or in glass, for if vou put 
them in china or any other opaque substance you con- 
ceal half their beauty—namely, their stems. Don't 
entirely cover your wall with pictures, and when you 
have a pieture, don’t let the shopkeeper kill it with a big 
gold frame. Try bronze or something that will relate 
to the pieture on the wall and not make it stand out 


like a big shiny spot of color and gilt gingerbread.” 


Sune (reading)—* Mice are fond of music, and will 


get as close to it as they can.” 
He—+ Just cut that out, and I'll send it to the girl in 
the next flat.” 
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A New Another insidious and dangerous habit 
Cigarette. seems to be taking its place as a popular 
fad, if we may credit the following warn- 

ing: The smoking of tea cigarettes is pronounced 


one of the most harmful and dangerous of our end-ot- 
the-century fads. The cigarettes are made from green 
tea of unbroken leaf and little dust, being made pliable 
by moistening before being stuffed into the paper eylin- 
ders, and the finished cigarettes being laid away for a 
few days before use. The wise beginner who uses only 
one cigarette on his first trial will never repeat the 
experiment. He experiences a thickening of the head 


and a desire to sit down; but if the smoke is continued, 


a feeling of intense exhilaration follows the first effects, 
the last finished. An 


observer of this habit declares that the agony of the 


and lasts until cigarette is 
opium fiend is a shadow to that of the nauseated victim 
be looked at for 


hours, yet a cup of tea is the first step toward relief, 


ot the tea cigarette. Food cannot 


and is followed within an hour by craving for a 
cigarette. 

Father—You've been calling on my daughter rather 
frequently of late. 


Are your intentions serious % 
Youth—Yes, indeed, I’m trying to persuade her to 

buy the make of wheel I'm agent for. 


Cost of THERE are some costly banquets recorded 
“Great in the world’s history, and one supper, 
Events.’” given Aelius Versus, footed up nearly a 


One dish at 
the table of the Emperor Heliagabulus cost 8200,000. 


quarter of a million dollars. 


Cleopatra’s banquet to Antony was a sumptuous affair, 
and the queen took a pearl eardrop worth &50,000, 
dissolved it in strong acid, drinking the health of the 
triumyvir, saying, * My draught to Antony shall exceed 
When Queen Elizabeth 
visited the Exchange in London, Sir Thomas Gresham 


in value the whole banquet.” 


pledged her health in a cup of wine containing a 
precious stone crushed to atoms, worth 875,000. In 
1877 the Empress of Brazil presented to Queen Victoria 
a dress made from spiders’ webs. The web was made 
by the huge yellow spiders of Brazil, the fibre being 
large, of a bright orange color, silky, and possessing an 
exquisite luster. Its value or cost of manufacture is 
unknown, but it ranks as one of the curiosities of the 
world. The greatest sum ever paid for telegraph tolls 
in one week by a newspaper was incurred by the 
London Times during the revolution in the Argentine 
Republic. and the sum paid was 830,000, or at the rate 
of $1.75 per word. No nation in the world expends so 
much in decorations in connection with banquets and 
balls as the Americans, and the figures necessary to 
secure flowers alone to add to the magnificence and 
success of a single night’s entertainment would secure 
food, raiment and fuel to twenty ordinary families for 


A Winter's season. 


Avr THIS season, when life out of doors has 


On the 
Piazza. many charms, a few suggestions as to the 
furnishing of a piazza may not be amiss. T 
begin with, rugs should be spread upon the floor—Jay.- 
anese juterugs or the new fibre paper rugs are appropriat 
The rattan or wicker furniture painted in forest gre: 
or even sealing-wax red is delightful. There should 
one or two rattan couches, now made for piazzas, whi: 
are light and comfortable and have arm and back « 
one end. They are long, and a man may streteh himse 
at full length upon them. One or two cretonne cover 
pillows add to the comfort of these lounges. A row 
rattan table with flowered cretonne cover and sever 
rattan rocking chairs should be provided, the tal! 
strewn with books and work. 


Docror (to female patient)—You have a. sligh* 
touch of fever; your tongue has a thick coat. 
Patient (exeitedly)—Oh, doctor, do tell me ho 


it fits. 


A Large 
Refrigerator. 


THE REFRIGERATING necessary fo! 
large hotel is something of the first im- 
portance, and a few of its phases « 
thus deseribed : 

The general cold storage room is the largest refrigy 
ated, and here are kept the general stores, such 
canned goods, meats, vegetables, eggs, ete., so that 
In it 


some thirty-four doors, so that the difficulty of maintai 


looks exactly like a wholesale produce house. 


ing the low temperature of 54 degrees is evident. T) 
freezing chamber which branches off from this one is 
kept at 15 degrees Fahrenheit, and in it are stored 
fish, poultry and game. A milk box about ten feet long 
by four wide and nearly four deep is used for storing t! 
milk and cream as it is received, and is kept just aby 
freezing point, or at 32 degrees. Then there are severe 
short-order boxes for keeping meats from meal to my 
The butter, cheese and fruit for immediate use a 
stored in another room. One of the strangest places t 
a refrigerator box, to the uninitiated, would seem to |e 
in the bakery, but here the pastry has to be kept stiff, 
puddings cooled, berries preserved fresh, fresh preserves 
for baking purposes kept sweet, so that the pastry see- 
tion is quite important and a most interesting sight. .\ 
still stranger room is what is known as the *pitel: 
room,” where the shelves are filled with rows upon rows 
of pitchers filled with ice and water and ready 1 


instant use. 


Sue (sympathizingly)—I feel so sorry for the poor 
street car conductors. It must be terrible for them ‘ 
have to be on their feet all day long. 

He—Humph! They ain’t; they’re on the passengers’ 
feet more’n half the time.—Butffalo Courier. 
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“The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’—7vnnyson. 
riginal in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. A pair of these sparrows made their nest in a syringa 
lie UR LITTLE BROTHERS. bush by my window, where I could watch their every . 
movement in the intervals of sewing, reading or writ- 
ho ing. And what painstaking in the making of the nest! | 
T. FRANCIS ealled the birdsour It is so much to bring all those tiny rootlets, bits of ; 
brothers, and the close ob- straw and dried grass and place them in symmetrical . 
for server, who soon sees that shape, with only two little bills. There was a great : 
+ many of our ways are their deal of chirping about the arrangement of the snug in- 
ways, can but recognize the terior so neatly lined with horse hairs, and a most ee- 
7" kinship. They are brave, — static trill over the first little green egg. Later, when 
' cheerful, loyal and trusting, four baby sparrows rewarded the patient sitter, she 
ras thus mirroring our best traits, — first showed concern at my presence, but soon regained 
h and rarely, unless under much confidence when she found [I had no intention of 
‘an provocation, showing our worst. molesting them. 
. These feathered relations are most willing to respond to The song sparrow is especially fond of being noticed. 
sek friendly advances, and seem to know intuitively whether His little heart is bubbling over with cordiality ; he ; 
, we desire their acquaintance. They are as sensitive to likes to be talked to, to be told how sweetly he sings 
<2 slights and as appreciative of neighborly recognition as and how glad you are that he lives in your door yard. 
A it vcomer ona Village street. Mrs. Phoebe, in the 1 have a pair so tame that they fly to me when called 
pong ( if the piazza, for instance, thrusts her head out = with a peculiar whistle and put their heads this way 
5 is deprecatingly, as much as to say, «IT have and that as if listening intently to my conversation. 
hi so bold as to take up my abode with you, and To establish these friendly relations, one must move 
“a3 really hope it is agreeable.” Let her know by quiet quietly, be unobtrusive in every way, be, in fact, as well 
- f ess that she is quite welcome, and see what a — bred as possible, for there are very nice manners in the 
oli: delightful intimaey will soon come about. She is per- bird world, and to gain entrance into this desirable 
ily { ng that you should know all her housekeep- society it is necessary to practice them. A natural 
ath ig secrets, the sort of fly her attentive mate brings for — love of birds goes far, but that is a gift. Emerson says 
— heon, how she feeds and governs the little we must first have the bird in our heart before we can 
7 Piiebes, and by and by when they make their defut in see it in the bush. A taste for the study, however, is 
Se the vy | she looks at you appealingly, as if she easily acquired and the pursuit of ornithological 
a : €X] { help in the trying moment, and certainly knowledge once embarked upon is almost always followed 
ten lnikes it plainly manifest that she hopes you are shar- with enthusiasm and frequently becomes a life work. 
saci ing solicitude. It is a pleasure to see that constantly increasing 
y 3 Just sucha friendship may be established with that attention is being paid this most delightful branch of 
ae » busybody, the wren, and a rent-free cottage, natural history, and that it is being introduced into 
i m of a starch box with a hole eut in it, helps seme of our public schools, where it cannot help having 
i |e along amazingly. The robin has unbounded faith in a beneficial influence; for the boy or girl who learns 
em and ol om the gentle lesson of love and care for birds will soon 
hin though the chipping sparrow is almost as fear- extend it to all living creatures. 
ngers’ less and quite as friendly when cordial relations have Daily notes, after the fashion of that tender moral- 
hee 


brought about. 


izer and closest of nature’s students, White of Selborne, 
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will be found helpful to adult pupils, while the children 
can jot down their observations in their own original 
way, taking care to always keep to facts, and to not, 
in their eagerness, molest or in any manner distress the 
birds. Such notes would supplement school work 
admirably and form the basis of the brief letters of 
question and comment about the life and habits of birds 
to which the Editor of Goop HousekrepineG so kindly 
opens his columns. 
—Ada Marie Peck. 


tS Goon Hovsekeerine will be glad: to form and 


cultivate acquaintanceship with the —birds—thus 


supplémenting the department of « The Flower Garden” 
introduced in its July number—and for the purposes of 
the present departure will use a portion of the space 
monthly in its «* Mothers and Children’s department.” 
It recognizes the eminent fitness that the mothers and 
children and the birds should form a happy family. 
Children are naturally attracted to all forms of what 


may be termed «pet life. They love to study the hab- 


its and to cultivate the acquaintance of not only house- 
hold pets, but those enjoying the freer life on earth and 


in air—even in the water. This love and interest the 


mother may well encourage and direct, and Goop 


HovsEkeEEriInG will gladly give its assistance. In 
addition to such brief eclectic articles as will be pre- 
sented in this department, it invites contributions from 
its readers and others interested, embodying personal 
observations, thoughts and sentiments, the only 
requirements being brevity, directness and eareful accu- 
racy of statement. 
—Tune Eprror, 


Four and Twenty Blackbirds. 


You all know this rhyme, but have you ever heard 


what it really means? The four and twenty blackbirds 


represented the four and twenty hours. ‘The bottom of 
the pie is the world, while the crust is the sky that over- 
arches it. The opening of the pie is the day dawn when, 
the birds begin to sing, and surely such a sight is fit for 
a king. 

The king, who is represented as sitting in his parlor 
counting out his money, is the sun, while the gold pieces 
that slip through his fingers, as he counts them, are the 
golden sunbeams. The queen, who sits in the dark 
kitchen, is the moon, and the honey with which she re- 
gales herself is the moonlight. 

The industrious maid, who is in the garden at work 
before her king, the sun, has risen, is day-dawn, and the 
clothes she hangs out are the clouds. The birds, who so 
iragically end the song by “nipping off her nose,” are the 
sunset. 
in a pie. 


So we have the whole day, if not in a nutshell, 


Rules for Mothers. 


Do not feed a baby at any age oftener than twice 
during the night. 

Do not feed a baby under three years of age oftener 
than once in two hours. 

Do not feed a baby between one and two years of 
age oftener than once in four hours. 

Do not feed a baby between three and 12 months of 
age oftener than once in three hours. 

Scald and thoroughly cleanse nursing bottles and 
nipples immediately before and after use. 

A baby should be bathed at least twice a day in luke 
warm water, for much depends upon cleanliness. 

Milk should not be allowed to stand 
for a short time, and it should always be kept 


uncovere 


perfectly clean and cool place. 

Give the baby plenty of fresh air in the cool 
morning and evening. During the middle of 
keep it within doors and in a cool room. 

When the source of milk supply is at all doubtful 
never use “milk from one cow.” There is less danger 
feeding the baby with milk produced from a herd of cows. 

A baby should be given water to drink frequently 


between feedings. The water, however, must first: be 
boiled for one-half hour and allowed to thoroug 

Vessels for keeping milk should be of tin, glass 
porcelain, and should be thoroughly sealded and scoured 
with washing soda and a brush immediately before 
after use. 

Milk intended for feeding babies should be | 
one-half hour immediately after it is receive 
should then be placed in a clean and closed vesse 
allowed to thoroughly cool before use. 

Without the advice of a physician never gi 
baby soothing syrups, cordials, spirits, paregoric 
thousands of children perish annually from 
these medicines. Should a diarrhwa pres 
immediately stop the administration of milk 
form, and send for a physician at once.—C) 
Enquirer. 


ooo 


Prickly Heat. 

The mother whose children suffer in hot wea?! 
prickly heat will be glad to know that if she will 
baking soda into the water in which her elildren 
bathed she may do much toward preventing the 
of the irritating malady. She should not wait until t 
rash appears before adopting this simple means t 
its progress, but may all through the swmmer ha 
added to the little one’s bath water. In one 
where this precaution was taken none of the ehi 
were troubled with prickly heat during the entire se: 
although every preceding year the small boys a 
had the 
eruption.—Harper’s Bazar. 


been literally peppered with distressing 
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The Vision of Constantine. 


The Athenian gods, and the gods of Rome, 
Had failed with the emperor, Constantine : 

They ceased to inspire, and he had come 

To believe in the Christian’s God, unseen. 


One eventful day when the western sky 
Was bright with the tast declining sun, 
A cross appeared in the heavens high, 
A pillar of light, these words thereon 


“In this thou shalt conquer,’’*—eross and sign 


Before the eyes of the army blazed; 
But the emperor saw a hand divine, 
While his trusty soldiers stood amazed. 


They made a standard that shone with gold, 
In form across; and above the same, 

A crown of jewels, with light untold, 
Encireled the symbol of Jesus’ name. 


\nd under this standard he boldly led 
His valiant band to the Tiber’s shore, 

ts banks were strewn with the conquered dead 
» its pagan shrines were known no more. 


Was it a vision—a midnight dream— 
Or a passing faney—who can tell? 
Whatever it was, it truly seems 
To have served his purpose long and well. 
And the light of his faith in ages past, 
Will brighten the way in the years3to come; 
And Bethlehem’s Star will shine at last 
O’er pagan as well as Christian home. 
‘ara B. ath. 


Rules for the Church. 


der the title of « Rules for Services,” the A// Saints’ 
é. presents instructions which are certainly 
thy of being made the guide of conduct in churches 
of all denominations. A few of these are reprinted with 
hearty commendation : 
Always be in church when the services begin. 
Be there, indeed, some few minutes before the choir ank 
clergy enter. How can any one plunge into the midst 
of a service—every part of which has its own place and 
meaning—without prayer and preparation ? 


heed to 


Do we not 
+ confess our sins unto Almighty God,” and to 


hear «the words and sentence of absolution’? It ean 


only be under the stress of very peculiar circumstances 


that persons must be occasionally late for a serviee in 
the chureh. If, however, iateness once in a while is 
necessary, remember, on arriving at church, never to 
walk up the aisles during prayer. Nothing is more dis- 
turbing than to have people come to a pew, and try to 
obtain a seat, while others are kneeling down. Yet 


this thing is often done. On entering the church, 


therefore, if the people are kneeling down, one should 
go into the first pew near the door, that is not full, and 
kneel until the prayers are ended, and then go forward 
to one’s own pew. = It is all wrong to come up the aisle 
when the confession or absolution is being said. 

2. If any one comes to a pew, let those who are there 
move in to the end of the seat, leaving plenty of room 
at the door. To “use hospitality, not grudgingly or of 
necessity,” is a good rule here. It is very noticeable 
that people move up in the pew an ineh or two ata 
time to make room for others, when there is plenty of 
room beyond them intheseat. Itislikesaying: “We 
do not want you to sit with us, but if we must have you, 
you shall have as little room and be as uncomfortable 
as possible.” This is no kind of Christian greeting for 
one worshiper to extend to another. 


3. Speak to those who seem to you to be strangers. 
The complaint is often made that the Church is eold in 
its manners. It is, and we may as well admit it. A 
few cordial words of greeting from an old to a new 
member of a congregation does go very far towards 
warming one’s heart on coming to a church for the first 
time. It is so easy, after service, to turn toa person one 
has never seen in church before, and simply ask the 
question: “Have you been here before, and are you 


living in this place?” Then might easily follow an ex- 


change of names, and the opportunity to eall. At any 
rate, there should be some kind of a weleome extended 
to those who have just come into the parish. 

4. The responses in the service. These should be 
made much more heartily than they are now. Nothing 
is more inspiring than loud, earnest responses in the 


Psalter, or an amen that has some strength and force of 
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numbers in it. The amen at the end of each prayer is 
said by the people to signify their “yea, verily,” of 
assent to every word of the collect or prayer that has 
been said. It should not, therefore, be muttered or 
mumbled under the breath, but spoken clearly and 
distinetly. 

The singing. The same thing applies here. Our 
It is asked that the 


congregation will sing—especially the hymns—as they 


singing is not nearly hearty enough. 
should. The choir in any church should be the leading, 
and not the performing element. No one ought to go 
to chureh to hear a sacred concert. As we join in 
common prayer, so we ought to join in common praise. 
This is very important, and ought to be recognized as 
important. The hymns are simple enough for anyone 
to know who has heard them once or twice, and there 
should be no difficulty about singing them. If every 


one sang no one would criticise. It is the passive 
listener who never enjoys a service, not the active 
worshiper. 

Now, cannot and will not the parents take these few 
rules and teach them to the children, or at least such of 
them as relate to the children’s part in the services? 
This 


may surely relate to reverent observance of rules for 


“Train up a child in the way he should go.” 


the proper worship of God, as well as to questions ot 
conduct and thought and word. 
ooo 
The Discipline of Life. 

Sooner or later we find out that life is not a holiday, 
but a discipline. Earlier or later we all discover that 
the world is not a play ground; it is quite clear God 
means it for a school. The moment we forget that, the 
puzzle of life begins. We try to play in school; the 
Master does not mind that so much for its own sake, for 
he likes to see his children happy, but in our playing we 
We do not see how much there is 


He 


has a perfectly overpowering and inexplicable solicitude 


neglect our lessons. 
to learn, and we do not care; but our Master cares. 
for our education; and because he loves us, he comes 
into the school sometimes and speaks to us. He may 
speak very softly and gently, or very loudly. Some- 
times a jook is enough and we understand it, like 
Peter, and go out at once, and weep bitterly. Some- 
times the voice is like a thunder clap startling a sum- 
mer night. But one thing we may be sure of—the 
task he sets us to is never measured by our delinquency. 
The discipline may seem far less than our desert, or 
even to our eye tentimes more. But it is not measured 
by these; it is measured by God's solicitude for our 
progress; measured solely by God’s love; measured 
solely that the scholar may be better educated when he 
arrives at his Father. The discipline of life is a prep- 
aration for meeting the Father. When we arrive there 
“to behold his beauty ’ we must have the educated eye ; 


and that must be trained here. We must become so 
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pure in heart—-and it needs much practies—that we 
shall «see God.’ That explains life—why God puts 
man in the erucible, and makes him pure by fire. 
Henry Drummond. 


Oh, Ye Faces! 


Faces, faces 
Crowding city streets and places, 
Bright with hope, and love, and laughter 
Dark with passions of despair! 
Oh! the story of the faces; 
Angel faces, demon faces, 
Faces, faces everywhere. 
Oh! the beauty of the faces, 
Sunny locks and fairy graces, 
Little wandering gleams of heaven 
Lost among the ways o’ men. 
Oh! the brightness of the faces, 
Maiden faces, childish faces, 
Beauty in all forms and phases, 
Sojourner and denizen. 


Oh! the pathos of the faces, 

Blighted hopes and dark disgraces, 

When the angel robe is spotted and the 
White soul stained with sin: 

Oh! the story of the faces— 

Women faces, youthful faces— 

All the harp-chords strained and broken 
Ere the anthem could begin. 


Oh! the pallor of the faces, 

Flying from the cold death places ; 

Seeking, in the shouting highways, 
Respite from the hell within. 

Oh! the sadness of the faces, 

Mother faces, widow faces, 

Haggard with the toil and watching. 
$y the night lamp, pale and thin. 


Oh! the horror of the faces, 

Scowlings, frowns and dark menaces, 

Sodden with a thousand vices, 
Hideous with the brand of Cain. 

Oh! the terror of the faces, 

Felon faces, traitor faces, 

Plague spots on the fair creation, 
Nightmares of a fevered brain. 


Faces, faces 
Crowding city streets and places, 
Faces smooth with youth and beauty 
Faces lined with age and eare. 
Oh! the story of the faces, 
Of the glad and weary faces, 
Of the faces everywhere. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean 


A good habit once thoroughly formed is an in 
It leaves one free to 


economizer of moral energy. 
centrate his main strength on some other point. | 
example, the man who has formed the habit of total «- 


stinence from intoxicating liquors does not find if 


essary to be always resisting the temptation to d 
but may address himself to fresh moral conquests 


new directions.—Christian Advocate. 
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The Flower of Three Colors. 


There sprang from the earth one summer day, 
Three morning glory vines, 
And up toward the sky they made their way 
Where the sun in glory shines. 
They first climbed up on a rustie fence 
And thrust its tendrils through ; 
It blossomed there in its innocence, 
And its petals fair were blue. 
High up on a wall the second went 
Till it held aloft its head, 
And the hue of the flower that beauty lent 
To the dreary wall was red. 
The third by a sunflower stalk climbed up 
Till it reached the stalks full height, 
Where it made one night a dainty cup, 
A beautiful cup of white. 
| looked at the glories blossomed there 
And there did my love renew; 
For the flower that weds these colors fair, 
The red and the white and the blue. 
The red and the white and blue! What eve 
Doth not grow bright to see 
Their union there in the humble flower, 
Or the flag of our liberty ? 
God bless the flag of the colors three, 
And the land 0’er which it waves! 
God bless the homes and the homes to be 
And the love at the grass-grown graves! 
The red’s for the blood of the patriot dead; 
For the righteous cause the white, 
\nd the blue for the love of the heaven o’erhead 
That guides our land aright, 
oo°o 
Pansies. 
bed should he prepared and the seed sOoOWl in 
t or early September, to insure strong plants that 
com in the early spring and summer the follow- 
4 season, or very early in the spring for late summer 
tall flowering. Unlike the generality of plants, 
thrive best in a somewhat shaded situation, 
stich as the north side of a house or a wall, or near large 
trees, where they can get plenty of air and light, but at 
‘he saine time are protected from the direct rays of the 
‘un during the hot days of the summer months. , The 
*arth should be stirred up occasionally (care being taken 


that the roots are not broken during the process), and 
kept soft, free from lumps and weeds, and moist, but 
not wet, as this causes it to become sour and the plants 


to rot off. The evening is the best time to water them.’ 


Once in a while—or, to speak more definitely, once in 
every two or three weeks—some manure water (pre- 
pared by putting some manure either from the stable or 
hen-house into an old pail, adding water to well cover 
it, and letting it stand for three or four hours before 
using), should be given them, poured in carefully about 
the roots, that none may splash upon the leaves or blos- 
soms, for it will leave a scorched brown spot if it does. 

The blossoms should be picked off as soon as they be- 
gin to fade at all, and do not hesitate to gather the fresh 
ones as well, for it really seems as for each one gathered 
ln the morning another has taken its place by night, so 
freely do they bloom when well cared for. It is a good 
plan to tie a bit of yarn about the stem of any partien- 
lar one that you wish to save for seed, in order to dis- 
tinguish it readily from the rest when the flower itself 
has faded and dropped off, and, as I said, all others 
should be picked as soon as they begin to drop and 
fade, as the plants will bear more and larger flowers if 
not allowed to run to seed. If there are any amo 
them that are straggling and sickly looking, with long 


thin faces and pale leaves, the whole plant appeari: 


as 
though about to go into a decline, they should be pulled 
up and thrown away at once, for if allowed to remain 


and grow among the rest they will impair the quality 
of the seed to a considerable extent.—Northwestern 
Horticulturist 
ooo 
Plant Aroma. 

The greater portion of flowers give out their ar 
constantly throughout the day. Very feeble in the bud 
the odor reaches its maximum power at the moment of 
full bloom, and then slowly decreases until the death of 
the plant, after which it remains in part. But this is 
not a general law. By taking the trouble to scent a 
flower at different hours in the day and night it will be 
found that the perfume has intermittent periods. For 


instance, the night lily is inodorous during the day and 


gives out its perfume in the night only, while the bind- 
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weed and the pumpkin vine do the very reverse; that 
is to say, they are almost inodorous during the night, 
and give out their aroma in the daytime only. 

In these two categories of plants the exhaling of the 
perfume is evidently connected with the period of bloom, 
for the first are diurnal and the second nocturnal. But 
there are others also in which this cause cannot be in, 
dicated, because they remain constantly open. Some 
of them, for instance, like the Northern eacalia, remain 
inodorous during the night, while others, like the 
geranium triste, have no odor during the day. Some- 
times the phenomenon is traced to the period of fecund- 
ity. By putting pollen on some odorous flowers the 
perfume dies. 

But still more singular intermittent periods are 
noticed. The corolla and the eactus send out their 
perfumes every half hour from 8 o’clock in the morning 


until midnight. Several kinds of orchids present the 


curious phenomena of changes in the nature of their 


perfumes in the course of a day. For instance. the 
lelia elegant has an odor of tuberose in the morning and 
ef gardenia in the evening; the eypripedium de schlime, an 
odor of primrose in the morning and of violets in the 


evening; the dendrochile, of a heliotrope in the morning 


and of a lily in the evening; the phalenopsis de Schiller, 
of a lily-of-the-valley in the morning and of a rose in 
the evening; the piumna odorant, of vanilla in the morn- 
ing and of narcissus in the evening, and the randa geant, 
ot Russian leather in the morning and of an iris in the 


evening. Decidedly the orchids are strange plants. 


The Dahlia. 


The Dahlia is a native of Mexico, and was first de- 
scribed and figured in a work published in 1651, but 
does not appear to have been introduced in Europe un- 
til over one hundred years later, when it was carried to 
Spain, thence finding its way to other European coun- 
tries. The first double Dahlia appeared in Berlin in 
1809 according to one authority, but another places its 
advent in Holland several years later. At first the Ger- 
mnans and French won the most renown in its improve- 
ment. but of late vears the English have been at the 
fore in this direction. 

The cultivation of the Dahlia is not diffieuit. Tt will 
do well in any position or soil as a rule, but appreciates 
generous treatment, and thrives best in a deep, rich 
soil, with plenty of room, light, air and water. Par- 
ticular care should be taken to stake firmly, tying each 
branch, to save from the ravages of the wind. For ex- 
hibition flowers, leave but a single bud to a branch. 
The tubers may be started indoors in boxes, and when 
put in position in the garden divided up into as many 
separate plants as there are shoots. Or the dry roots 
may be planted after settled warm weather, placing the 
apex of the tubers about three inches below the sur- 
face. If many shoots start, thin out to the strongest. 


After the tops are killed by frost in the fall, take up the 
tubers and store them where they will be free fron 
frost. The same position and treatment that will bring 
Potatoes through the winter will answer for Dahlias. 

It is not so well known as it should be that Dablias 
raised from seed will bloom the first season. the sing! 
varieties particularly giving excellent satisfaction. See: 
should be sown thinly in boxes or frames, and whi! 
still small potted off in small pots or transplanted sey- 
eral inches apart. When the weather becomes fit. so 
in position in the open ground, treating thereafter t 
same as plants from tubers. 


Meat-Eating Plants. 


Sundew is the name of one of the most interesting 
the insectivors, or insect-eating plants. Sundew, says 
writer in Godey’s Magazine, is the poetic name given 
heeause of the gleam of the vem-like drops on the | 
surfaces; but in spite of its beauty it is a little say 
of vegetable life. Most plants absorb nourishm 
from the soil and atmosphere, but the Sundew 
drink milk and eat beef and mutton and hard lx 
eggs, if they are fed to it. Each leaf is covered wit 
number of tiny reddish tentacles, and at the end of . 
tentacle is a little eland to which adheres a dro 
sticky liquid. While watching the Sundew we sa 


gay little fly in a gauzy coat draw near. Hovering 
the leaf, he lightly poised himself above it. and 
pared to sip the viscid drops. In a moment. his 
The seeond 


feet of the insect press ever so lightly the glands 


were entangled, and he was a prisoner. 


motor impulse, as it is called, flies with unimagir 
rapidity down through the tentacles, eommunic 
with all upon the leaf, and they at once bend in 
direction of the exciting object—the fly. in this eas 
As soon as the feet of the fly touched the tent 
that wonderful change in them. which is called acy 
gation, began. 
unceasingly in their cells, separated into tiny masses 
The fly 
ulighted on the leaf a little to the lett of the center. 


purple matter floating in a clear liquid. 


the tentacles nearest him naturally bent first and 
posited him upon the next, and so on until he roll 
the center. 

Meanwhile every gland secreted a digestive fi 


which is strongly acid, and is, so far as can be as 


The purplish protoplasm, which flows 


tained, identical with the digestive fluid of animals. 


This fluid poured over the fly, drowning him, the 
tacles bent closer, and the leaf hollowed itself like a 


and closed; when, after several days it should expand, 


all traces of the insect will have disappeared, digest 
and absorbed into the life of the plant. 


Some insects are in a state of maturity 30 minutes 


after birth, and become grandparents in less than 
day, when they die of old age. 
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THE MIXED-SPICE BOX. 


When sashes, hair ribbous or neckties are taken off, 
ire folded around a piece of pasteboard the 
ill be smoothed out. 

| doctors have attacked the steel hairpin, saying 


ell or bone is much better and th: 
itfered’ much from nervous le 


ing the cause lav in that usefi 


it many women 
idache, nevel 
il little metal 


Yooden skewers are convenient to clean the hairs and 


i hair brushes: also to loosen the dirt that 


iked in little corners 


line is almost indispensable in the household; 


s chapped hands aud lips, is ga 


to make the hair grow, and it 


ij 


» for boots. It will make a shabl 


ithe edges of bureau drawers whe 
hut easily, and on obstinate roll 
the teeth beein to come out on 


toilet comb, break out all the rest 


Thiet end, and you have a coarse 


ul to rub into 


Is an excellent 


black feathei 


portemonnale look much brighter, 


mad it may be 
“nn they do not 
el 

the tine end of 
save the large 


comb with a 


i hich will be found very convenient. 


1 over the rug or mat in tront of 
table, before combing the hair, 
lf much easier to shake the hairs fi 
from the right. 
ii juice should always be straines 
lto any invalid’s drink. 
fo the bath add tablespoonful 
ia in the water, to render it 


Before icing your cakes rub over them 


nid you tind that the icing will set 


uit stains on linen can | 


the bureau o1 
for it will be 


om the wrong 


1 before being 


of household 


softening and 


a little dried 


ore quic kly. 


e taken out if powdered 


is applied at once. This should remain for 


| hours. 


lo remove spots on light dresses apply 


Fuller’s earth 


uto paste with water or eau-de-cologne, and brush 


hen dry. 


Che stones of cherries, plums, peaches 


and apricots, 


saved to throw on the open fire of autumn, will flame 
up brightly and also give forth a pleasant, fruity 
fragrance. 

To give a good color to a pine floor,wash in a solution 
of a pound of copperas dissolved in a gallon of strong lye. 

Always invert the washtubs and put a little water on 
the bottom of them so they will not dry out and leak 
before the following wash day. 

A bottle of equal parts of paraffin oil and turpentine, 
always at hand for application, will keep woodwork in a 
clean and bright condition. If this were applied often, 
there would be less cracking and warping of furniture: 

If chamois is washed with soap and water and rinsed 
and dried, it will become stiff and hard and almost 
useless, but if it is washed with soap and water and the 
soap is not rinsed out it will dry as soft and serviceable 


as when new. 


Hot Weather Foods. 


What to eat is the problem which weighs upon the 
mind of the housekeeper in dog days. IHlow to provide 
food tor her tamily which contains the necessary amount 
of nutriment, together with the least proportion of fuel 
ingredients, and have a palatable variety—that is the 
question. \ study of the latest publications ot the 
United States Department of Agriculture, « specially of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 74, Milk as a Food, throws light 
on this matter, The housekeeper who wishes to market 
intelligently and economically will find the s given 
in this pamphlet suggestive, as they are accompanied by 
tables indicating the proportion of protein and of fats 
and starches, classed together as “tuel values.’ in om 
common toods. She will learn, also, to her surprise 
perhaps, that it is possible, and desirable in hot weather, 
to replace meats by milk to some extent. There is the 
same amount of protein in 2.4 quarts of milk as in one 
pound ot sirloin steak. She will have suggested to her 
the value for cooking purposes of skim milk—a cheap 
and nutritious fluid which might be used oftener instead 
of water. Of course there are persons who do not relish 
or cannot digest milk. It is worth noting, also. that 
scientists do not consider milk by itself asa pertect food 
for adults, although it contains all of the four classes of 
nutrients in nearly the proper proportions. Used asa 
beverage, however, or combined with other foods, we may 
depend upon milk materially to increase the nutritive 
value of our diet. 

ooo 


Protecting Boiled Ham. 


After a ham has been boiled and before getting 
entirely cold, it will be found a good plan to wrap around 
it a long strip of thin, old muslin, tying it on with a 
string. This may be turned back as fast as the ham is 
sliced; in the mean while it keeps the edible from the 
intrusion of would-be-familiar flies. 
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A Cup of Rice. 
Rice is an excellent article of diet, but is too often 
spoiled in cooking, coming on the table either scorched 
or boiled to aimush. A very little attention will cook it 
just right. Wash it well and soak for an hour in cold 
water, drain this off, and to one pint of rice add three 
pints of boiling water and little salt. Set the pail 
or saucepan in a pan of water with two sticks in the 
bottom ; let the rice boil fast, keeping it tightly covered. 
By the time the water evaporates the rice will be cooked. 
The Chinese tie their rice in a bag. leaving room to 
swell, and strain it. This is, without doubt, the best 
way of cooking it. 


Selected Chicken Recipes. 


Chicken Patties. 

Chop meat of cold chicken fine, and season well. 
Make a large cupful of rich drawn butter, and while on 
the fire stir in two eggs boiled hard and minced very fine ; 
also a little chopped parsley, then chicken meat. Let 
almost boil. Have ready some patty-pans of good paste 
baked quickly to light brown. Slip from the pans 
while hot, fill with the mixture, and set in the oven to 


heat. Arrange upon a dish, and serve hot. 


Fried Chicken. 

Clean and joint, then soak in salt water for two hours. 
Put in frying-pan equal parts of lard and butter—in all 
enough to cover the chicken. Roll each piece in flour, 
or dip in beaten egg, then roll in cracker crumbs, and 
drop into the boiling fat. Fry until browned on both 
sides. Serve on flat platter garnished with sprigs of 
parsley. Pour most of the tat from the frying-pan, 
thicken the remainder with browned flour, and add to 
it a cupful of boiling water or milk; serve in 
gravy-boat. 

Fricasseed Chicken. 

Clean, wash and joint the fowls: lay in cold salt water 
for an hour. Put into pot with half a pound of salt 
pork, cut in strips, and cold water enough to cover 
them. Cover close, and heat slowly to a gentle boil; 
when fowls are full size and fairly tender, stew one 
hour, or more, after they begin to boil. When done, 
add half.chopped onions, parsley and pepper; cover 
again for ten minutes. Stir up two tablespoonfuls of 
flour in cold water, then into a cupful of hot milk, and 
this in turn into two beaten eggs; then put in one large 
spoonful of butter, and pour all into the saucepan; mix 
well, boil fairly, place chickens on your dish and pour 


the gravy over them, and serve. 
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Chicken Pie. 
Take two full-grown clickens, or more if. sin 
disjoint them, eut backbone, ete..small as convenient. 
them with a few slices of salt pork in water enough 
cover them; let boil quite tender: then take out 
breast bone. After they boil and the scum is taken 
put in a little onion cut very fine—not enough to ts 

distinetly, just enough to flavor a little: rab 
parsley very fine when dry, or cut fine when ereen 
gives a pleasant flavor. Season well with pepper 
salt, and a few ounces of good fresh butter, Whey 
is cooked well, have liquid enough to cover the ehicl 


then beat two ee: and stir in some sweet ered | 


wes, 
a five quart pan with crust made like soda biseuit, 
more shortening; put in the chicken and liquid, 
With crust same as the lining. Bake tillerust is d 


and you will have a good schicken pie. 


Some Pleasing Junkets. 
Coffee Junket. 
Make a half-cup of strong cotfee by pouring a halt 


woontiths of 


of freshly boiling water over two table 
verized coffee. one and three-quarter pin 
milk until lukewarm, add the coffee and a halts 
sugar. Stir until dissolved. Add the dissolved 
and finish as in plain junket. Serve with li 
cream, heaped on top. 
Chocolate Junket. 

Heat a quart of milk until lukewarm: acd 


of sugar, and stir until dissolved. Melt two squa 


chocolate in a half-eup of the warm milk, and | 
moment; add to it carefully the remainder of th 
a teaspoon of vanilla, and the dissolved tablet : sti 
turn at once into the cups. Serve with sweetenod 
or custard sauce 

Junket with Puree of Apples. 

Core and pare four apples; steam until tence 
press through a sieve; add four tablespooutuls ot 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Soak one-quarte 
of gelatine in cold water suflicient to cover 
soaked, add it to the hot apple, and stir until 
and thoroughly mixed; add, if you wish, a very 
green coloring. Put this puree in the bottom aud 
way up the sides of the glasses, as a sort of linin: 
set away until cool. Make a pint of plain junket, tha 
with vanilla or almond, and if desired, color a ce! 
pink. Pour this at once carefully into the apple 
mold, and, when firm, put in the refrigerator to 
pertectly cold. Serve plain or with cream (delicious) 
Glass may be lined with lemon jelly or any fruit 
Junket with Cranberry Jeliy. 

Make a good, firm cranberry jelly; fill junk 
sherbet glasses half full. When the jelly is firm fill the 
glasses with a plain junket; when junket is’ set, 
away to cool. This may be served plain or with whip 
cream heaped over it, and a little piece of cranberry 
jelly on top to add a touch of color.—American Grocer. 
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Editors fortfolio 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 
Pach issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
tnges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit 
viven—as they may cdesire,save the contributions of 
Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
rved to the writer, 


Exchanges. 
| applieations for exchange with HOUSEKEEPING are 
merous that we are obliged to decline many that we 
tbe ghid to consider favorably, could we do so in justice 
usiness interests. Many of these applications come 


irnals of acknowledged merit and high position in 


spective fields of effort and usefulness, but which are 
erviece to us in the conduct of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
We must, therefore, draw the line where some benefit may 
us from exchange, and can only respond favorably 
applications on condition of the customary monthly 
Marked copies of all publications containing notices 

( ») HOUSEKERPING should be mailed to this office. 


Contributions. 
) HOUSEKEEPING desires to secure for publication the 
tights of all who join with it in seeking “ the higher 
household.” All contributions received will be 
read, amlif not available will be at once returned if 
for that purpose are enclosed. 
leration can be given to manuseript illegibly written 
tied tor sending, or requiring radical “ editing,” 
\ { articles are in all cases subjeet to such editorial 
ismay be deemed necessary. 


Mothers. 
otable collection of sayings in regard to mothers 


led for and read at the recent National Con- 
Mothers at Washington, D.C. 


\ imother still, the holiest thing alive. 
ivlor Coleridge. 
\ her's love is the best of all.—West Africa and 
I] : 
\ hers love the best love, God's love the highest 
{re 
\ ther is the divinity of infaney.—English. 
\ l must ask its mother whether it may be a 
or a fool.—W. L. Weems. 
\ her's arms are made of tenderness, and children 
dly in them.—Vietor Hugo. 
\ mother’s love will draw up from the depths of the 
Russian. 
\ mother’s prayers, silent and gentle, can never miss 
tl it to the throne of all bounty.—Henry Ward 
Bes 


other’s tenderness and caresses are the milk of 
Kugenie de Guerin. 
\ simple kiss from my mother made me a painter.— 
Benjamin West. 
\ wife; a mother; two magical words comprising the 
st source of man’s felicity. —L. Aimee Martin. 


A witty mother—witless else her son.—“ Taming of 
the Shrew.” 


All Lam my mother made me.—John Quincy Adams. 

All I am or can be I owe to my angel mother.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

All that is purest and best in man is but the echo of 
a mother’s benediction.— Frederick W. Morton. 

Blessed is the child that is brought up atthe mother’s 
knee, which is God's altar.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Children are what the mothers are.—Walter Savage 
Landor. 

Compared with a mother’s love the earth is like a 
bamboo leaf: a chavala like a needle’s eye. Mount 
Meon an ant hill; the ocean a water bowl.—Burmese. 

Forget not the mother that fondled you at the breast. 
Cingalese. 

God could not be everywhere, therefore he made 
mothers.—Lew Wallace, in + Ben Hur.” 

He that angereth his mother is cursed by God.— 
Eeclesiasticus 16. 

He that despises woman, despises his mother.—Sacred 
Book of India. 

He that honoreth his mother is one that layeth up 
treasure. ——Eeclesiasticus. 

Heaven is at the feet of mothers.—Persian. 

Tam indebted to my father for living, but to my 
mother for living well.— Alexander the Great. 

I consider that the mothers of a country mold its 
citizens, determine its institutions and shape its destiny, 
—Matthew Vassar. 

It the world were put inone scale and my mother into 
the other, the world would kick the beam. — Lord 
Landomes. 

In all this cold and hollow world, no fount of deep 
strong deathless love save in a mother’s heart.—Felicia 
Hemans. 

It is the mother that makes the domestic hearth the 
nursery of heroes.— Daniel Webster. 

Mothers are the only goddesses in whom the whole 
world believes. —French. 

Que mother is more venerable than a thousand fathers. 
—Laws of Manon ( Old India). 

Respect woman who have borne you, for God is wateh- 
ing over you.—Al Koran. 

The bearing and training of achild is woman’s wisdom. 
—William M. Thackery. 

The future destiny of a child is always the work of 
the mother.— Napoleon. 

The mother in her office holds the key of the soul.— 
Thomas Dibdin. 


It is a fact that one cannot tell how bad he really 
feels without feeling worse. ‘The way to feel good is 
to not talk too much about your ills. Think how well 
you are, how well you have done, and feel good about 
it, and if there is anything the matter with you think 
it won’t last long and that it is not worth thinking 
about. 
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Assorted Gems. 


The dude is a diluted combination of ape and ecly 


eae ee ~ Hopeless poverty often appears in a dress suit. 

Che snake may change its skin, but keeps its tee 
No man loses his keyhole at home. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Vulgar ostentation defaces many a grave 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 


HIGHER Don’t pride yourself on discovering faults in 
LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


The hog soonest finds the hole in 
The ditterencee 


the fence. 


between a smile and a simper is 
The offices of Goop 


you want to shake hands with the one and to eutt 
» Where all departments of the 


magazine ure located, and all branches of its business other. 


HOUSEKEEPING are at Suite 66, Fuller 
Building, Springfield, Mass 


are conducted It is easier to hold an anaconda’s tail than 


fongue. 
i d, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


It is astonishing how poor a million dollars me 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a [lonthly Family Journal filled : 
with carefully prepared papers from the pens of eminent The small worries till the most ears. Evervbod 
and practical writers of Domestie Literature, with a 


choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems 
trom the Domestic Treasures found 


tens when the mosquito sing 


Some | f ste all ime ff 
im the ome baldheads waste all their time in fighting 


increasing mines of literary wealth. \ roan may mortify all, but ean disgrace but on 
The dleepe st orief does not peel it 


Subscription Price, 32.00 a year; 20 cents a month, by mail, at 
news agencies, and on news stands. 


Remittances should be 


pul 


Some folks insist that miracles must be ¢ 
sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. OU. money-order, pasable to 


one ‘ \ hi rs t nprove 
Goop HousEKEEPING amon th Tew thin tha Phy with 


ave. 
notes should We sent by registered letter We 


can- God has created a hunger whieh only imme: 
not be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When change of address is ordered, both When farmers learn that 
the old and new address must be given , : a 


can apy ise. 


fertilizers ean't 


actured tn State ap 
Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the factured in ite capitols. den 


W ill harve 
request is accompanied with stamp. 


The change of date ler « rops. 
upon the address label will indicate that the remittance 


It is a mighty sight harder to save one dollar t} 
was received 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing HOUSEKEEPING 


stopped at the expiration of their 


subscription must Charity 
notify us to that effect 


otherwise we shall consider 
their wish to have it coutinued. 
paid. 


never mistakes superstition for 


it bi 


votry for faith. or vengeance t 
All arrearages must be 


or love, 


midey has bu raved’ eye, a wolf's Hose, 
Good Housekeeping is the only magazine conducted exclusively 


“Inthe Interests of the Higher Life of 1 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
press and public as “The best 
published.” 


tongue. a bat’s wings..a leopard’s claws and a 
he Household in 


quoted by both 
household magazine 


voice, 


Much misapprehension results from misuse of 1 


An appointineut to a Cabinet position does 
any means, always fill it. 
ADVERTISING RATES: 2 


Inside pages reading or illustration f§ Fourth cover page The Wonderful Magnolia. 

One page } 

per time, | $80.00 $120.00 $150.00 Phe umbrella magnolia of Ceylon be 
80.00 are so large that a single one may sometimes 

25.00 37.50 45.00 : 


‘ars lea 
45.00 67.50 


shelter for fifteen or twenty persons. One 
Size of page, 9 inches long, 6, inches wide. ‘al Enel y 
‘aves carrie t Jnelan us 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. “5 xs ; 


a“ spec inne Wats 
Discounts ) 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. thirty-six feet in width. 


When the petals of the great aurel magnolis 


touched, however lightly. the result is bros 
Reading Notices, narrow column (interspersed with reading . es 
miuttter), $1.00 per line each time. Advertising forms close which develops ina few hours. This 
promptly on the loth of the month preceding date of issue. 
Address all correspondence, “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Box . 
1605, Springfield, Mass.,” indicating on the wrapper the depart- on one pure white 
ment for which intended, as * Advertising,” 
** Editorial,” ete. 


tact is take 
vantage of by a lover, who pulls a magnolia flower 
“Subseription,” sage with a hard, sharp-pointed pencil. Then whet 


sends the flower, the young lady puts it ina vase of 


JOHN PETTIGREW, Pubdtalver and in three or four hours the message written o1 


leaf becomes visible and remains so, San Frane 
66 Fuller Building. Springfield, Mass. Chronicle. 
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Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield. 
The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 
The Bivouac of the De: 
e Dead. And kindred eyes and hearts wateh by 
Originally written on the re-burial, in) Kentucky. of the The hero’s sepulchre. 
bodies of soldiers from that staie who died in the Mexiean 
War, ane possessing a fresh interest in all sections of out 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead ! 
country at this time 


Dear as the blood you gave, 

The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat No impious footstep here shall tread 
The soldier's last tattoo! The herbage of your grave. 

No more on life’s parade shall meet Nor shall yvour glory be forgot 
That brave and fallen few. While Fame her record keeps, 

On Fame’s eternal camping ground Or Llonor points the hallowed spot 
Their silent tents are spread ; Where Valor proudly sleeps. 

And Glory cuards, with solemn round, 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
Phe bivouae of the dead. 


In deathless song shall tell, 
No rumor of the foe’s advance When many a vanished vear hath flown, 
Now swells upon the wind: The story how ye fell; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts Nor wreak, nor change, nor winter's flight, 
Of loved ones left: behind: Nor time's remorseless doom, 
No vision of the morrow’s strife Can dim one ray of holy light 
The warrior’s dream alarms: Phat gilds your glorious tomb. 
No braving horn or screaming tite Theodore O' Hara 
At dawn shall call to arms. oo 0 


Their shivered swords are red with rust, HOME. 


Their plumed heads are bowed : 


Phere lies a little city in the hills, 
heir haughty banner trailed in cust, 


: White are its walls, dim is each dwelling’s door, 
Is now their martial shroud; 
; And peace and perfect rest its bosom fills. 
And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow: Phere the pure maiist, the pity of the sea, 
the proud torms, by battle cashed, Comes as a white soft hand and reaches 


\re free from anguish now. And touches its still face most tenderly. 


The neighing troop, the Hashing blade Unstirved and calm amid our shifting vears, 


The bugle’s stirring blast, Lo, Where it lies, far from the crash and roar, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonacte With quiet distance blarred as if through tears 

The din and are 
lin \ stu are | Oh heart thal pravest so tor God to send 
Nor war's wild note, ner glory’s peal, 


Shall thrill with tierce delight 


Some loving messengver to go before 


; And lead the way to where thy longings end, 
Those breasts that never more shall feel 
The rapture ot » fieht. Be sure, be very sure that soon will come 
ts kindest angel and through that still door, 
the Into the intinite love, will lead thee home. 
lit sweeps his creat plateau, 
Flushed with the triumph vet to gain 
Comes down the serried foe 
Who heard the thunder of the fray UP AND AWAY IN THE MQRNING. 
Break the tield beneath. 
Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was victory or death. 


Vide’s at full: the wave breaks white 
Gh, up and away in the morning). 

Blue is the biown grass, red is the height : 

Full many a norther’s breath has swept Washed with the sun the sail shines white 
(er Angostura’s plain, Oh, up and away in the morning). 

And long the pitying sky has swept Wide is the world in the laughing sun 

Above its moldered slain. Oh, up and away in the morning). 


The raven’s seream or eagle's flight, Work’s to be done and wealth’s to be won 


Or shepherd’s pensive 

r shepherd's pensive lay, re aman turns home with the homing sun 

Alone how wake ach solemn height Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Phat frowned o'er that dark fray. 


Long is the heart's hope, long as the day 
Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 


(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Ye must not slumber there, 


Heart has its willand hand has its way 
Where stranger steps and tongues resound Till the world rolis over and ends the day 


\long the heedless air: (Oh, up and away in the morning). 


Your own proud land’s heroie soil 
Shall be your fitter grave: li’s home that we toil for all day long 
She claims from war its richest spoil Oh, wp and away in the morning). 
The ashes of her brave. Hland on the line and heart in the song, 
The labor of love will not seem long 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Thus ‘neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field, 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY VOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A Good Name 


Won by the Good Things It Has Done for Humanity 


Suffering Relieved by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla Beyond Estimation. 


fo relieve a single sufferer from excruciating pain, 
1 to arrest the progress of a wasting disease which 
leading to premature death, is truly a beneficent 
d praiseworthy work. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done thousands of 
deeds like this, and it is constantly doing this 
work to-day. 
it has won its good name by curing people who were 
tims of impure and impoverished blood, and who 
e suffering from serofula, salt rheum, boils, pimples 
| eruptions, dyspepsia, rheumatism, neuralgia, nery 


ness or catarrh. It braces up the weak and worn 


ical system and vives strength to nerves and 
cles, Remember 
9 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
\merica’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. Pre 


ed by C. IL. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills ts: easy to take, easy to 


operate 
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ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
leather isn’t always waterproof. Dear 
leather isn’talways best. Low price leather 
isn’t alwayscheap. Vici Kid is always re- 
liable. This is the reason it is fast super- 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
only leather that repels the cold, yet ab- 
sorbs no heat. Itis the only leather free 
from oil, yet impervious to water. It is 
the only leather soft enough forcom fort, 
strong enough for any kind of wear. 


makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (al cotors). The 
eenuine pever varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it, 
Genuine Vici Kid is made only 
by R. Foerderer, ‘To in- 
sure getting it and nofen imi- 
tation, ask your dealer for 
Foerderer’s Vici Kid. Viei 
Leather Dressing makes 

all shoes look better and 
wear better, 

Ask your dealer for it, 
A book about buying, 
wearing and caring for 
shoes muiled free, 

ROKERT H. 
FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia. 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH 


An Old and 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


rirs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their Children While ‘Teething, with 
lt Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all Pain. 


ires Wind Colic, and is the best remedy for 


Perfect Success. 


Diarrhoea, 
Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 


Be sure to ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
| 


Digestine cures dyspepsia “while you eat Made in 
tablet form: of purest ingredients that promote the proc 
ess of digestion, while healing and strenethening the 44 
entire digestive system. 

Write for book containing letters from those who an 
have been cured by an 

an 

“Por a long time Thad dyspepsia and violent pains after eat AN 
Ing. Could get nothing to relieve me until DP tried Digestine, = 
I took less than a box of it and was enred.” an 

Cuas. FL Smirn, Hartford, Conn, 


Sold by all druggists—50e a box —or sent by mail Upon 


receipt of price. an 


THE DIGESTINE aR 


Springtield, Mass, a 
an 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING, under its new management, will mak. 
every elfort to merit, as it hopes to receive, the confidence and 
support of all interested in well-ordered and happy homes. Aj! 
of the familiar writers, whose pens have in the past helped to 
win its widely established reputation, will continue to grace i! 

columns; while other talented authors from every portion of our wid 
stretching country, will held to make up a varied and cosmopolitan “ bil! 
of fare” for every month in the year. 

lt will, as ever be “ conducted in the interests of the higher life of the hous. 
hold.” While it is simply impossible to name all of the famous contributors {1 
whom articles of high merit, prepared expressly for the pages of GOOD Hous 
KEEPING, may be expected during the next few months, there will be no letting do 
of the standard, but rather a raising, and the best available writers on home topics wi 
give generously of their best thoughts and experiences for the benetit of Goo 
HOUSEKERPING’S untold thousands of readers. 

The special departments of the magazine, which have so materially helped 
round out the measure of its fame, will be continued, and so tar as possible, improved 
“Home Duties and Pleasures,” presenting with free and familiar editorial comment th 
passing facts and fancies of the day, as they appeal to the home life; ‘Mother 
Children’’—its scope well indicated by its name, with the recently-added featur 
bird life. interesting to every child, and let us hope, to every mother; “Sunday So 
and Sermon,” with its carefully selected variety, full of high and sacred thought, | 
free from teaching of sect or dogma; “ The Flower Garden,’ giving varied suggestion 
looking to the beautifying of the Home, within and without; ‘“ Good Housekeep) 
Eclectic,’ and “The Kitchen Table,” closely related, full of helpful suggestions for thi 
that and the other, as caught in the current of popular publication; ‘*Home Corr 
pondence,” in which any reader is invited to comment (subject to editorial approval 
on the various topics of interest which come to every thoughtful mind. 

Phe ‘ Quiet Hours for the Quick-witted,” which have been so extremely po 
ular during previous years, resumed with the September number, will be hencetoi 
carefully conducted, in a manner to spur the energies of all interested in solving th 
various problems presented. Prizes will be offered to those competing, and when the 
award is made every premium will be at once sent, without delay or formality, to th 
fortunate winner. “Library Leaflets” will give brief reviews of such current boo! 
as come to the editorial table, commending the good and condemning the bad withou! 
fear or favor. 

In brief, each number will aim to interest every member of the household; and 
while it will make generous provision for the material side of the home life, will 
recognize that there is another, better and higher side—the true life, which makes the 
real home. 
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Hvening. 
A tremulous, amber light of seeming substance, 
Set with a single, large and brilliant star ; 
A blue sky growing darker now, and deeper, 
Bordered to westward by a crimson bar. 


A little crescent moon with horns upturning— 
A shining boat upon a broad, still lake; 
A silver veil that rises from the river, 
And summer fields that sweetest incense make. 


A silvery tinkle from a straying lambkin, 
A mellow lowing from a lonely cow ; 

The crying of a child who's lost his mother; 
The soft low sighing of the forest bough. 


The rest of the laborers about the door-stone; 
The cares put by until another day ; 
The sweet content that comes with work completed ; 
The stile by which we linger on life’s way. 
—Dorothea ‘Davis. 
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